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BEGAN to feel pretty sure that I knew something about 
I golf shortly after I became acquainted with Mr. John 

Low; and a good many millions of holeable putts have 
been missed since he and I began to play, and win, foursome 
matches in partnership. From that date I have always been 
a little afraid of any opponent who uses a wooden putter, 
unless he also carries a putting-cleek, just in case—! Also 
I have found it profitable to give as many strokes as he shall 
demand to one who does his putting with an implement made 
of gunmetal, though there is one effective putter made of 
that material in existence: Mr. Allan Graham stole it from 
his sister, who subsequently won the Ladies’ Championship 
lacking it. Why anybody ever putts with aluminium I have 
never been able to understand. That metal differs in quotient 
of resiliency from wood or steel, and it seems to me unwise 
to introduce a superfluous element of difficulty into the playing 
of the short game. However, quite a number of champion- 
ships have been won by players who putted with aluminium ; 
so I suppose that my mistrust of that material is baseless : 
in practical matters Pure Logic is not always the surest guide 
to the production of satisfactory results. If it were Business 
Men would be less highly esteemed than they are. In any 
case the delivery of the putting club is more important than 
the material or the shape of its fashioning. In other words, 
it is the man behind the club that Matters. 

As the prophet has said—you will find it in Vergil—we 
men are the Creatures of our own Imaginations. That, no 
doubt, is why we are frequently short of the hole from dis- 
tances whose length must be reckoned in mere feet, not yards. 
We cannot help seeing a mental picture of ourselves missing 
the putt back if our first outruns the hole by three feet or 
thereabouts. Now it is the custom of criminals to search 
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TWO ON THE GREEN 


By A. C. M. CROOME 


diligently for excuses wherewith to condone their crimes. 
There is not and never can be any objective excuse for the 
golfer who is short at holing from ten yards’ range or less. 
Nor does he make repetition of his offence less likely to occur 
by picking up hayseeds or suggesting that the green was 
slower than he thought. On the contrary, the more successful 
his attempt to convince himself—he will never convince his 
partner—that the cause of error was a circumstance outside 
his control, the more does he make it probable that it will 
recur at the first seasonable opportunity. The handicap of 
a vivid imagination can be minimised, but only by the exercise 
of the sternest and most uncompromising honesty. It may 
even be transformed from a handicap into a helpmeet. Many 
of the most proficient golfers have been men of the liveliest 
fancy; and, anyway, subtlety of humour is more sympa- 
thetically appreciated in golf clubhouses than in cricket 
pavilions. I took in hand to write a paper on the Philosophy 
of Putting, and naturally find myself discussing the matter 
first from its psychological side. Before passing to the 
mechanical I wish to offer one piece of advice to habitual 
missers of putts. Aristotle in the Poebics says that the use- 
fulness of Tragedy subsists in its power to purge the soul 
of inconvenient and discomfiting emotions, such as Pity and 
Fear. If he were right the golfer, having seen his ball stop . 
on the nearer lip of the hole, would do well to tear passion 
to tatters and call the listening earth to witness that there is 
no God in Heaven. But he does not therefore and thereby 
calm his soul, and it is long odds that Earth will soon have 
opportunity to repeat her testimony. Here is the Rule of 
Thumb :— 

Having missed a putt say ‘‘ Damn!” if you must. Make 
no other comment yourself, and should your opporent say 
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These perforce putt with cleeks, and outstanding 
exponents of this method are Mr. John Laidlay, 
Mr. Harry Colt and Jim Barnes. Toesters of equal 
merit are Mr. John Low, Willie Park and Jack 
White. From the misguided individuals who try to 
apply the exact centre of the club’s face to the ball 
it would be impossible to find three who could 
tackle either trio in a putting match. The toe and 
heel of a golf club are clearly defined, the area of 
its centre—I speak as goifer not as mathematician 
—is relatively indefinite. That is the practical 
reason why no sane person uses a putting club with 
a head no bigger than a penny piece. The face of 
such a club would be all centre, and consequently 
it would be a most treacherous implement. 
Secondly, the stroke is played in waltz time. 
Hundreds and thousands of putts are missed every 
week-end because the delivery of the stroke is un- 
duly delayed with consequent lack of fluency. 
Anyone watching a good putter perform would be 
able to count ONE, two, three ; ONE, two, three ; ONE, 
two, three; in time with his movements. At the 
first ONE the club is placed on the ground in front 
of the ball, not for the purpose of getting the face 
at right angles to the line: the aim once taken the 
club will align itself correctly. At the second it 
drops as lightly as possible on the ground behind 
the ball, and immediately flows into the back 
swing. The third ONE synchronises with the im- 
pact of club on ball, and such is the fluency of the 
stroke that the player is hardly tempted to look up 
until the counting of the third bar is complete. 
Most of the very best putters omit to look up after 
soling the club behind the ball: they trust the hole 
not to move. But if they do indulge in one final 
glance they take just one bar of three-time music to 
doit. Thirdly, the right hand does the work. It 
provides the motive power and also guides the club 
head. Admittedly one or two good putters take 
the club back with the left hand, but the vast 
MR. H. HILTON: OFF THE MIDDLE OF THE PUTTER majority of those, who allow the left hand to 
dominate the guiding, take the club out towards 
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not to bea silly ass. Above all things do not sub- 
sequently ask for the sympathy of your caddie. 
You will get it, of course, for it is customary to 
tip the caddie at the end of the match. But it will 
do you no good at all, rather harm. 

And now for the technics. In his admirable 
preface to a still admirable book, The Art of Golf, 
Sir Walter Simpson states the reasons which impel 
him to write didactically about a game which he 
played rather less well than the average prac- 
titioner of it. The chief of them was that by 
practising what he proposed to preach he had saved 
himself from being as futile a golfer as Nature in- 
tended him to be. I can put forward a similar 
claim in respect of Putting on my own behalf. 
For many years my performances on putting- 
greens were shamefully inconsistent. There were 
days when I was liable to hole everything. But 
the more or less frequent bolting of long putts is 
not necessarily the mark of a good putter: other- 
wise Harry Vardon’s putting would be more 
highly esteemed than it is, for few players excel him 
at playing short approaches with a putting-cleek. 
Latterly, as increasing age has shortened my driving 
and even more conspicuously diminished the power 
and accuracy of my iron shots, I have by the tak- 
ing of pains and expenditure of thought become 
quite a respectable putter. Now I like putting, 
and do not very often putt more than 36 times in a 
round. The scheme which I follow has three salient 
characteristics : 


(1) The ball is struck by the toe of the club; 

(2) The stroke is played in waltz time ; 

(3) The right hand does practically all the 

work. 

In order to ensure that a point on toeside of the 
centre of the club’s face shall impinge on the ball, 
the heel is lifted off the ground in the address. 
Some good putters achieve their results by cock- 
jng the toe up in the air and putting out of the heel. MR. H. G. HUTCHINSON 
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it should follow the line of the fast bowler’s cut 
which sends the ball between his pads and his 
stumps. In the course of a year quite a number 
of 'people come to me for a lesson in putting. I 
frequently find that a second ball placed six inches 
behind and about two inches to the right of the ball 
which is to be struck bothers them hugely. For 
the player who is passing his club back truly with 
his right hand this second ball might be a mile 
away. 
Personally I hold the club rather firmly with the 
right hand, quite loosely with the left, and some- 
times the two hands are separated by half-an-inch 
or more. This tip came to me from Mr. Sidney Fry 
through Mr. Harold Hilton, and therefore has the 
weight of high authority behind it. 
In the matter of stance no tip that I know is of the 
slightest value. The player must bear his weight 
mainly on his left leg, to avoid excess of body 
sway, in sympathy with the forward motion of the 
club. For the rest all contortion of body, legs and 
feet should be avoided. Seeing that obvious truths 
sometimes escape notice, it may be worth re- 
marking that as the normal person’s two arms are 
equal in length, and as the right hand must be 
placed below the left on the handles of putters and 
other golf clubs, the right shoulder will naturally : 
be depressed some inches below the left. 
Thank goodness I am not due to play goli for ‘ Cie slaps ce a 
several days after the composition of this paper. 
There is, therefore, ground for hoping that I may ee ie en 
strike my next putt freely and with singleness of 
purpose. How these professionals can teach, teach, 
teach for days together and then go out and cut 
record passes my poor comprehension. 


{It may be of interest to add to Mr. Croome’s 
instructions and philosophy some of the more 
pragmatic sanctions of the two putters among the 
professionals, Willie Park and Jack White, whose 
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science is famous among their contemporaries. 
Says the first of these: ‘‘ For a short putt, a putt 
up to four or five feet, I take the club very 
slowly back, I have it under absolute control, 
and I hit the ball ‘kindly.’ I keep the ball 
just clear cf the ground. I only hit the ball, and 
never the ball and the ground, and, by keeping the 
ball clear of the ground, I hit the ball high on its 
centre, thus making it keep close to the ground 
while travelling towards the hole.” 

And again (The Art of Putting) : 

“Even after hitting the ball I do not allow the 
club to touch the green; I hit the ball clean 
with the centre of the blade, but the follow through 
is very important. The club should be stopped 
decisively when it has described an arc of about 
six inches after hitting the ball. It is not a jerky 
stop. The whole movement is slow, steady, 
and the termination definite. During the whole 
stroke I keep my head and body absolutely 
still. . . . I never look up till I think the ball 
has had more than time to get into the hole.’ 

Willie Park adds that his method is the same 
for long putts as for short; he tries to hole every 
putt, long or short, but in a long putt the follow 
through is different, and, we presume, longer. 

Jack White sums up his advice in a series of 
maxims : 

Stand quite still. 

Keep your nose down on the ball. 

Keep both elbows close to the side. 

Push the club back with the left wrist. 

Strike the ball with the right hand, but do not 

follow on with the left. 

Look well at the ball. 

Do not be in a hurry to hit the ball. 

Be patient. | 


Illustrations reproduced from ‘‘ Great Golfers : 

Their Method at a Glance,’’ 1904, by George W. 

— Beldam, by kind permission of the Author and 
MR. J. L. LOW : PUTTER TAKEN WELL BACK WITH THE WRISTS ALONE Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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RACING at NEW MARKET in OCTOBER 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


HROUGHOUT the season there is no more interesting 
| and important sport than that which takes place at 
Newmarket in October. Certain races run elsewhere 
are of course unique, the five classics, the Gold Cup—it is 
thus referred to without mention of the scene of action, for 
by “‘ the ’’ Cup Ascot is always understood. We have again 
the Eclipse Stakes, notable by reason of its value ; this season 
—alone among the nominal £10,000 prizes, or races which once 
yielded that total with deductions—it has been restored to its 
original value. The whole Ascot programme is, as everyone 
knows, of special excellence and Goodwood is only second to 
the meeting on what is called the ‘‘ Royal Heath.” But at 
Newmarket in October, besides the chief events, there is 
always the prospect of a memorable contest. 

Reference to Newmarket “‘ back end” meetings, for so it 
has been customary to describe them, principally brings to 
mind the two great handicaps, the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire, which may legitimately claim to be the two principal 
events of this description run during the year, despite the 
popularity of the City and Suburban, the Kempton Park 
Jubilee, the Ascot Hunt Cup, the Goodwood Stewards’ Cup, 
and a few other choice events. As the months go by from the 
start at Lincoln in March, the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire are steadily borne in mind. Well-nigh every season, 
when horses rather unexpectedly win long distance races, we 
are accustomed to hear the remark that the owner has “‘ thrown 
away the Cesarewitch,”’ the significance of this being that had 
not attention been directed to the winner he would have been 
let in at the Second October with a conveniently light weight. 
It is not so often that we hear of owners who seem to have 
‘‘ thrown away ”’ the Cambridgeshire, as there is no peculiar 
requisite for winning a race over nine furlongs, whereas 
comparatively few horses are able to last for eighteen furlongs 
at the pace at which Cesarewitches are invariably run ; for if 
no jockeys are delegated to make a pace it is tolerably certain 
that animals ridden by some of the light weights will “* take 
charge ”’ in the earlier stages of the struggle. 

It was noted last month that more often than not the First 
October Meeting begins, if it does not also finish, in September, 
just as the First July Meeting is apt to come to a conclusion in 
June. The First October, whenever it falls, is the least notable 
of the three gatherings; at the same time there is always an 
atmosphere of sport about the Headquarters of the Turf 
which seems to redeem from insignificance what would be a 
by no means remarkable programme elsewhere. Some 
thirty years ago it was recognised that the meeting needed to 
be strengthened, and the introduction of the £10,000 Jockey 
Club Stakes was the result. This came to fruition in the days 
of the well-nigh invincible Isinglass, who as all students of 
Turf affairs are aware, failed once only during the four seasons 


» chance against their elders in the Snailwell Stakes. 


he remained in training, and the Jockey Club Stakes was not 
the occasion. The race gained its summit when Persimmon 
carried home the Royal colours, which his younger brother 
Diamond Jubilee failed to do four years later, a severe dis- 
appointment, for little doubt was felt of his success, and he 
started a warm favourite at odds of 7 to 4. Still that season 
Diamond Jubliee won in stakes the comfortable sum of 
£27,985 Ios., not including £1,700 which was then the liberal 
compensation for defeat gained by the second horse in the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes in July. A few moderate animals 
won the Jockey Club Stakes when the century was in its 
teens ; last year’s winner, Milenko, showed variegated form, but 
may be a better colt than has been suspected, for a Cambridge- 
shire invariably requires a great deal of winning, and this feat 
Milenko accomplished, little as it was expected that he would 
prove equal to the occasion ; at least these strong doubts were 
held by the majority of racegoers, though the spectacle of his 
owner strolling down the rails with constant pauses to enabie 
him to exchange a few words with different bookmakers was 
a spectacle which had its own significance. 

There are certain captious critics who scold the Jockey 
Club for doing what it is one of the peculiar objects of the 
club to do—provide races with conditions of which owners 
are happy to take advantage. Thus at the First October 
Meeting objection is taken to the Buckenham and Boscawen 
Stakes on the ground that there is no added money. The 
answer to this complaint is that every year a sufficient number 
of owners are found who show their approval of these races by 
entering their horses, and an interesting race is apt to follow. 
These two have fallen to famous animals. There were only a 
couple of runners for each last season ; still the Buckenham 
Stakes afforded us a view of the subsequent Oaks winner, 
Pogrom, while the Boscawen brought out Polyhistor, who 
according to the estimate of Mr. T. F. Dawkins as set forth in 
the Free Handicap was within 5 lb. of the best of his year. At 
the First October there are other races for high class two-year- 
olds, the Produce Stakes and the Rous Memorial. Last 
year Golden Corn, proclaimed to be a wonder, carried off the 
second of these events and a brilliant career was foretold. Less. 
disappointment would occur annually if it were recognised 
that as often as not a brilliant two-year-old filly does not retain 
her brilliance as a three-year-old. It would have seemed 
incredible last year that, always supposing Golden Corn kept 
her health, she could fail to win races, but so far this year she 
has won nothing. A Ditch Mile Nursery is a feature of the 
First and Second October Meetings, and two-year-olds “—* 

e 
Handicaps at the First October are of what may be described as 
medium interest. Good horses often take part in them. Last 
year the Newmarket October Handicap was won by Lord 
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Wyfold’s Black Gauntlet and the Great Eastern Railway 
Handicap, a six furlong event, by Black Gown. It had been 
hoped, apparently with good reason, that Lord Wyfold, who 
has been racing for a good many years without producing a 
horse of the highest class, might possibly have bred one in this 
son of John o’ Gaunt and Usaa, the dam a somewhat remark- 
able animal, as she has had many foals by many sires, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but I think that all her offspring have 
succeeded in winning races. 

At the Second October Meeting perhaps a somewhat higher 
level is reached, for on the second day we have the greatest of 
long distance handicaps, the Cesarewitch. This race seems 
to have attained popularity from the first year it was instituted, 
1839. It has rather been the custom to speak slightingly of 
“handicap horses.’’ As to this it all depends upon the horse 
and the handicap, that is to say, whether the race is one of the 
principal ones of its kind or an ordinary £200 affair. 

In most years there are one or two horses who would seem 
to be out of place in a handicap. It would have appeared 
strange, and it may be said regrettable if Ormonde, Persimmon, 
Isinglass, Flying Fox, Bayardo, and a few others had been put 
into races other than weight for age. The distinction, how- 
ever, is somewhat artificial. The great Gladiateur, Bend Or, 
Sceptre, La Fléche and others of the highest note have run in 
handicaps, and as few readers will be unaware two heroes of 
classic races added largely to the fame they achieved in the 
Derby and the Leger by winning the Cesarewitch as three- 
year-olds. Robert the Devil with 8st. 6lb., and St. Gatien 
with 8st rolb. These facts are so well known that one 
hesitates to mention them. As for Robert the Devil there is 
justification for regarding him as practically a Derby as well as 


a Leger winner, for there never can have been an instance of a . 


race more obviously thrown away than the Derby of 1880, 
when Fred Archer’s desperate effort on Bend Or absolutely 
paralysed Rossiter on Robert the Devil, he being only able to 
reply by a sort of wild scramble. I speak from an extra- 
ordinarily vivid recollection of seeing the race—nearly half 
a century ago as it is. 

Chapters might be written about the Cesarewitch notwith- 
standing that with few exceptions it has not been carried off 
by really class horses, but it is only one of a number of races 
which make these October meetings memorable. On the 
first day we often see some of the leading two-year-olds in the 
Clearwell Stakes as also in the Alington, and usually on this 
day the Mile Nursery is run. On the Tuesday also occurs 
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the Champion Stakes, with a list of winners which will compare 
with well-nigh any other race in the Calendar. There have 
been few more brilliant milers than Springfield, who heads the 
record, followed by Jannette, Rayon d’Or and Robert the 
Devil, three consecutive winners of the Leger. Bend Or 
comes next, then that good horse Tristan thrice, with Paradox, 
a winner of the Two Thousand, Ormonde, Bendigo, Friar’s 
Balsam, the best two-year-old of his season as he would in all 
probability have been the best three-year-old had he remained 
sound, the beautiful Amphion, Orme, La Fléche, Sceptre, 
Bachelor’s Button, Pretty Polly, Llangwm, Bayardo, his half- 
brother Lemberg, Stedfast, Tracery, Buchan and Orpheus 
twice. One is tempted to say that to have seen the races in 
which they took part is a liberal education in horseflesh. 

On the second day it is seldom that good two-year-olds do 
not come out for the Cheveley Park Stakes, in which last year 
Selene gave Two Step a stone and beat her a neck, and a 
special item is the Select Stakes, of which last year Lord Astor 
deprived Sir H. Cunliffe Owen. It is not often that a horse is 
beaten in a match with odds of 7 to 1 laid on him, as Orpheus 
was by Plymstock. It should rather be said that F. Bullock 
beat H. Gray, for the success of Plymstock was obviously due 
to sheer jockeyship. The two-year-old races on the third day 
are the Bretby Stakes for fillies and the Prendergast Stakes. 
It is extraordinarily interesting to devotees of the Turf to look 
back at these events. In the Prendergast last year Sicyon 
meeting Pogrom at weight for sex beat her by half a length. 
The Challenge Stakes for two-year-olds and upwards has in its 
list of winners another brilliant array, many of the speediest 
horses the Turf has known, Diadem, Phalaris twice, Hornet’s 
Beauty also twice, Jack Snipe, Rocketter, Thrush, Deiaunay, 
Chacornac twice, Kilcock twice, Whittier, Mephisto who won 
so many races for the late Prince Soltykoff, Energy twice, 
Thebais, Rayon d’Or and Lollipop. The names of Eager 
and one or two others are missing, or this would be a list of the 
speediest horses known, with few exceptions, during the last 
half century. a 

But perhaps the most famous race of all at the meeting is the 
Middle Park Plate, which has been described as the ‘* Two-Year- 
Old Derby.’ It is somewhat curious how this event at once 
established itself. It was at once recognised as likely to show 
which was the best of the year, the young one therefore who 
would be likely to train on and win the Derby; for it is 
seldom in the history of the Middle Park that the winner has not 
been included in the Epsom entry. Several years nevertheless 
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passed before a Middle Park winner was triumphant on 
the Surrey Downs. At Epsom an evil fate seemed to 
attend the victorious two-year-old. It was at the Second 
October Meeting cf 1866 that the Middle Park was first run. 
It fell to classic winners, but for a long period not to any 
winner of what is esteemed the chief classic. Pero Gomez, 
who won the Leger of 1869, was indeed beaten by the 
narrowest margin at Epsom by Pretender. It was a question 
of a short head, and a great many spectators thought they 
knew better than the Judge and that Pero Gomez had won. 
This was the first Derby I ever saw, and I should not be 
foolish enough to express a boyish opinion of what happened. 
Since then long experience has taught how easy it 
is to misjudge a finish when watched from an 
angle differing more or less widely from the Judge’s point 
of view. Albert Victor in 1871 came near to winning the 
Derby, finishing second. Petrarch won the Two Thousand 
and the Leger. Busybody won the Oaks, but it was not until 
1884, the nineteenth year of the Middle Park, that a Derby 
winner got home, Melton to wit. Middle Park winners who 
took classics after that include Donovan, Isinglass, Ladas, 
Galtee More, Lemberg, winners of the Derby; St. Frusquin 
winner of the Two Thousand, Bayardo winner of the Leger, 
Pretty Polly winner of One Thousand, Oaks and Leger, 
Flair winner of the One Thousand, not to mention Craganour 
who won the Derby to be unfortunately disqualified. Last 
year Golden Corn continued her victorious career, her enthusi- 
astic admirers declaring that though the verdict was only 
three parts of a length she had fully a stone in hand, while some 
cautious critics thought that they perceived her tiring and 
expressed doubts which have unfortunately been verified as to 
whether she would be able to last as much as a mile the follow- 
ing season. 

Perhaps the Houghton Meeting is the most interesting of 
the three. Years ago there was a Criterion Course with a 
winning post up the hill at what used to be called the ‘* Top of 
the Town.’”’ Stands, rails, red posts have all been done away 
with and now the Criterion is run over the Bretby Stakes 
Course, six furlongs finishing at the Rowley Mile winning 
post. This is considered asa rule only second in interest to the 
Middle Park. Twelve months ago it served to bring out the 
unfortunate Tamar who is esteemed to have run creditably 
though Re-echo gave him 12lb. and a two length beating. 
The Moulton Two-Year-Old Stakes rivals the Criterion, and 
there is a Maiden race for two-year-olds which is always 
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likely to produce something smart. The Houghton Stakes is 
run over the Rowley Mile, and consequently affords the test 
of a stayer, as indeed does the seven furlong Dewhurst, old 
established and rivalling the Middle Park ; in fact it would be 
difficult to say which has the most lustrous array of winners, 
for the Dewhurst has fallen to classic heroes and heroines in 
Kisber, Pilgrimage, Wheel of Fortune, Dutch Oven, Paradox, 
Ormonde, Réve d’Or, Donovan, St. Frusquin, Rock Sand, 
Rhodora, Bayardo, Lemberg, Kennymore ; Orme and Friar’s 
Balsam likewise figuring in the list. And a two-year-old 
race which might be second to none is the Free Handicap. 
This is compiled by the Official Handicapper, though an 
ineradicable idea seems to prevail in some quarters that it is 
made by the Keeper of the Match Book. This is not so 
and never was so. The Keeper of the Match Book used to 
make a Free Handicap of Three-Year-Olds, a race that has 
been allowed to drop out, which is a matter to be regretted 
as most people who concern themselves with Turf affairs 
were glad to see what an expert thought of the three-year-olds 
of the season. The unfortunate thing about the Free 
Handicap is that there are usually so few starters. The 
Official Handicapper selects some hundred or more and 
carefully weights them, the owners, of course, incurring no 
liability unless they accept, as seldom more than about a 
dozen of them do. 

But, of course, for most men the Cambridgeshire is the 
attraction of the meeting. Here class is much more commonly 
found than in the Cesarewitch, for indeed if opinion could be 
obtained it would in all likelihood be found that the Cambridge- 
shire was regarded as the chief handicap of the season. How 
the distance came to be fixed is not known. There are many 
races cf a mile, not a few of a mile and a quarter; the 
Cambridgeshire comes just between, a mile and a furlong. 
Famous horses have won it but a very much larger number 
have been beaten, indeed a longish list might be made of 
classic winners who have failed in this handicap. The 
Cambridgeshire used to finish at the ‘‘ Top of the Town”’ 
until the year 1888 when Veracity led off by winning on the 
new course, which to some extent destroyed the traditions 
of the race. Descriptions of it used always to state what 
was happening at the Red Post—just about ‘‘ the distance ” 
240 yards from home. Of all the Cambridgeshires I have 
seen none impressed me more than that so gallantly carried 
off by La Fléche as a three-year-old with 8st. rolb. on her 
back. She cantered past the post with her ears pricked. 
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THE COMING 
HUNTING 
SEASON 


By “TON” 


HOUGH the regular hunting season does 
not start according to old-time custom until 
the time-honoured Quorn Meeting has been 
held at Kirby Gate on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, cub-hunting is, of course, now in full swing, 
for the purpose of educating both young hounds 
and cubs, and securing good runs when the season 
is fairly under way. It is too much to expect that 
one hunting season will succeed another without 
any change of Mastership or staff to be recorded, 
and it is possible even now to a limited extent to 
have some idea of what next November will bring 
forth. 
There is very little hope that expenses will be 
lessened in any shape or form. Though we are 
stoutly assured on every hand that the cost of 
living has decreased, we are quite as unfailingly 
sure that, on the other hand, prices, at any rate 
so far as the retailer is concerned, will show little if any 
diminution. The general public, in which, of course, the 
hunting man is included, would have no objection to leav2 
the wholesaler and the retailer to fight their own battles, 
but he has unfortunately to be the chief sufferer owing to the 
fact that his is the hand which pays; and, as has already 
been remarked, it does not seem as if the purchasing power 
of the shilling had increased. It may, therefore, be taken 
for granted that hunt- 
ing next season will not 
be any cheaper, and 
the ordinary hunting 
man in consequence 
will still have to study 
economy. So far as 
this country is con- 
cerned, no Hunt is 
likely to drop out of 
the list, but, for the 
first time within the 
experience of men now 
living, the question of 
Ireland as a hunting 
centre will arise. To 
discuss politics would 
be, of course, outside 
the scope of these 
pages, but even the 
cheeriest of optimists 
will probably hesitate 
to consider Ireland an 
ideal place at the pre- 
sent moment to hunt 
in. Sport is under a 
thundercloud, and the 
law of the gunman 
appears for the time 
being to have ousted 
the law of the land, 
which means general 
insecurity both of life 
and property. There 
is no need to labour the 
point further, but it may 
be practically assumed 
that few, if any, people 
will go over to Ireland 
for the hunting during 
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PRINCESS MARY OUT WITH THE WEST NORFOLK 


To turn to a happier theme, one is glad to say that the love 
of Royalty for hunting shows no diminution. Everyone 
knows that from very early days the monarchs of Great 
Britain have, almost without exception, shown a fondness 
for the Chase; although methods have varied as the years 
have rolled on, and other men and other ways have worked 
their changes. Still, to keep to comparatively modern times, 
it may be said that from the days of Charles II. onwards, 
the Kings and Queens 
who have occupied the 
throne of Great Britain 
have usually been vota- 
ries of the hound and 
horn; and some in- 
deed have earned a 
name in the annals 
of the Chase. Good 
Queen Anne, when she 
could no longer follow 
the Royal Buckhounds 
through Windsor For- 
est, would drive in 
her carriage in their 
wake ; and the love of 
George III. for the 
Chase is too well known 
to be enlarged upon 
here. Coming to more 

4 recent times, it will be 

Ht] remembered that the 

mi iis late Prince Consort at 
ia one time had a pack 
hounds which hunted 
te about Windsor; and 
his son, afterwards 
Edward VII., was well 
known in many of 
the prominent hunting 
countries, while he and 
Queen Alexandra were 
frequently seen in the 
West Norfolk country, 
which may be deemed 
to-day a Royal Hunt 
par excellence in that 
Sandringham is within 
its domains, and mem- 
Royal family frequently 


the coming season, as 
was the practice in 
less militant times. 


CARRYING-ON 
MAJOR MAURICE BARCLAY, MASTER OF THE PUCKERIDGE 
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is elsewhere remarked, 
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Princess Mary has married one who, besides being a 
soldier, is a Master of Hounds and of a pack which has 
made history in Yorkshire; and the Princess’s brothers, 
especially the Prince of Wales, have evinced a _ keen 
interest in hounds and horses. Both the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York can hold their own in a smart burst 
across country, and the Prince, who has done a good deal of 
hunting in Northamptonshire and the adjoining counties, 
this season will follow the Duke of Beaufort’s Badminton 
pack. In pursuit of this intention he has taken a house at 
Easton Grey for the season, whither his string of hunters will 
be sent; and everyone will wish him the best of sport there. 
At present it is not known what country the Duke of York 
will favour ; but it is certain that he will emulate the example 
set by his brother. 


Glancing over the situation, it may be said that the Ather- 
stone are again indebted to Mrs. Inge, who has come forward 
in a moment of stress. Sir William Austin, Bart., who 
succeeded the Earl of Cadogan in the Suffolk Mastership 
in the season 1919-1920, elected to stand down at the end of 
the last season, and, according to present arrangements, 
Lt.-Col. H. Hambro and Major J. S. Agnew are likely to 
be his successors. In the Puckeridge country, where Mr. 
E. E. Barclay has been Master since 1896, his son, Major 
Maurice E. Barclay, joining him four seasons later, the two 
together have shown excellent sport, hounds hunting four 
days a week, while the father successfully essayed the difficult 
task of carrying on the Hunt during the war. Both these 
gentlemen during last season signified their intention of 
standing down, but at a general meeting it was arranged 


that Major Maurice Barclay should be appointed Master 
and carry on the Hunt, in conjunction with the Committee, 
and that Mr. E. Barclay should be appointed Field Master. 
This is good news for all who go out with these hounds, and 
it should not be forgotten that the Puckeridge is one of those 
Hunts which can be reached from London. 


Another resignation of Mastership which should be recorded 
is that of Mr. Stanley Brotherhood, the well-known coaching 
enthusiast, who in 1919 became Joint Master of the Fitz- 
william, or Milton, as it is sometimes called, with Mr. G.C. W. 
Fitzwilliam, who has had the famous pack since 1895. It 
need hardly be mentioned that these hounds have been 
associated with the name of Fitzwilliam ever since the Hunt 
existed, and the country is famous in the annals of hound 
breeding. Mr. Brotherhood will probably be succeeded by 
Mr. J. Pickersgill, who is by no means a stranger to the 
country, and was at Cambridge with a group which included 
many future Masters of Hounds. About eleven years ago 
he became Master of that famous Irish pack known as the 
Galway “‘ Blazers,’”” which lovers of Lever will remember ; 
and while in the University he was Master of the Drag. 
resignation which was much regretted, not only in his own 
country but much further afield, was that of Major P. 
Heywood Lonsdale, D.S.O., who had been Master of the 
Bicester and Warden Hill since 1899, for from first to last 
he conducted the welfare of the country with proper regard 
to its best traditions. It is satisfactory, however, to know 
that Lord Willoughby de Broke and Mr. J. Fielden will 
still retain the management of the Warwickshire with which 
they have been associated for so many years, and with which 
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Lord Willoughby de Broke’s family has been connected 
since 1839. Another country which is likely to be found 
under changed condition when the next season opens is the 
Burton, where Lord Charles Bentinck, D.S.O., who joined 
Mr. W. B. Danby in the Mastership in 1920, has now retired, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Hope Barton, who will be 
remembered as a former Master of the Badsworth. 

Death, of course, always makes its hand felt in hunting 
circles as elsewhere, and the lamented death of Captain 
M. W. Muir, who had taken the Cotswold in 1919, created a 
vacancy which it is believed will be filled by Mr. L. A. 
Jackson, who had been Master of the Garth from 1919 
onwards, but gave up that pack at the end of last season. 
Then the well-known and popular Mr. Reginald Duke Hill, 
at one time Master of the East Essex, and who died last 
January at the age of fifty-seven from pneumonia, has left 
vacant a country which the late Master had ruled wisely 
and well since 1909. It should also be remembered that 
he was one of those people who studied the interests of 
shooting as well as of hunting men, with the result that every 
landowner and tenant of shootings kept foxes for him. 
Another sad occurrence robbed the East Cornwall of a 
Master who, if he had been spared, would have been among 
the best that hunting has seen; for the Earl of St. Germans, 
who was severely injured last year in a point-to-point race 
and never recovered from the effects, was not only a keen 
supporter of the sport, but was very popular with all classes, 
especially with the farmers, many of whom made a point of 
attending convenient Meets. 

The pleasant South Dorset country also recorded a change 
of Master at the end of last season, for Mr. J. Ashton 
Radcliffe, who had succeeded Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
Frampton in 1894, expressed his intention of standing 
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down when the season closed ; while in Yorkshire, Messrs. 
H. L. and C. G. Lyon of the Badsworth have been succeeded 
by Major L. B. Holliday. Especial interest attaches to the 
fact that Colonel G. R. Lane Fox, M.P., the Joint Master 
of the Bramham Moor, with which pack his family has been 
associated since 1793, now stands down, for this circum- 
stance leaves Viscount Lascelles, D.S.O., to carry on single- 
handed, with Princess Mary to act as the Master’s wife ; 
and followers of that pack will not forget that it was a former 
Lord Harewood who broke the continuity of the Lane Fox 
Masterships from 1819-1848. It is likely that that all-round 
sportsman, Colonel David Davies, M.P., will not be found 
at the head of the United ; and the Percy Hunt, which Major 
Milvain has resigned, will probably be found next season 
under the Joint Mastership of the Duke of Northumberland 
and Mr. Scholefield. Another country which will be watched 
in order to see what the next season will bring forth is the 
Avon Vale, which is loaned by the Duke of Beaufort. Here 
last season the Joint Masters were the veteran Viscount 
Long of Wraxall and Sir Alfred Read, a likely successor 
being Colonel A. T. Miller. Other packs which are likely 
to record changes are the Rufford, Albrighton Woodland, 
Berwickshire, Tickham, Ledbury, Lamerton, South Hereford- 
shire, South Notts, Staindon-dale, Derwent, Vine, Teme 
Valley, and Hursley. 

Among the hunts which are privileged to have ladies for 
Masters, no changes are notified, which seems to be a con- 
tradiction in terms of the maxim souvent femme varie. Lady 
Masham with the Bedale, Mrs. W. B. Fernie and Miss Teresa 
Faber Joint Masters of Fernies, Mrs. T. R. Hughes who has 
been twenty years with the Neuaddfawr; Lady Bute who 
gallantly took over the Earl of Eglinton’s and Miss Guest of 
the Templecombe pack are ali amcngst the season’s fixtures. 
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FAMOUS PACKS 
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closely resembles the old rough-coated otterhound. 

It remains uniquely a breed apart; and as it is still 
used exclusively for hunting the otter on the secluded streams 
where its elusive quarry is to be sought, it is not commonly 
seen as an exhibit at dog shows. Never kept as a companion 
distinct from its pack, it is also rare in the numerical sense. 
Of the prominent otter-hunting packs that have been actively 
revived since the war very few consist wholly of the true 
hound. The wire-haired Welsh harrier, descendant of the 
strain originally kept by the monks of Margam, approaches 
nearer than any other British breed to the rugged otterhound 
in consistency of coat, character of head and extreme length 
of ears, but their respective types are otherwise dissimilar. 
It is probable that both were derived from the ancient 
Southern hound, now extinct. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that all hounds hunting by nose had a similar source. 
There is no record explaining how the so-called Southern 
hound came by its vague geographical name, or when he was 
first put to practical use in this country, but a hound capable 
ef holding a line for many hours must have existed in the 
very far back ages. The larger dogs depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestry as accompanying King Harold and his hawking party 
are conjecturally Southern hounds rather than mastiffs, and 
there are many medizval illuminated books and paintings 
of sporting incident in which rough-coated, long-eared dogs 
of hound shape and size appear. This is particularly the case 
in early French art and in connection with the legends of St. 
Eustace and St. Hubert. But it would be hazardous to attempt 
to identify the breeds. The picture of the Southern hound by 
Reinagle (1803) probably owes considerably to the artist’s 
imagination. The animal represented is a typical foxhound 
cf that period, differing only in the length of its pendant 
ears and its pronounced occipital peak. It is alleged to be 
the progenitor of the otterhound, but in —— type it more 
closely resembles the Welsh harrier. The monks of Margam 
are supposed to have obtained their hunting dogs from France 
and to have bred them to the strain transmitted to the modern 
Welsh hound. This supposition is credible. Many of the 
French hounds of the present day are of a character similar 
not only to the Welsh harrier but even more closely so to the 
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rough pure-bred otterhound. There is strong reason in 
favour of the theory that the Southern hound, the Welsh 
hound and the otterhound were originally descended from the 
hounds of ancient Gaul. 

The Vendéen griffon, of which many famous packs are 
kept in France, resembles no breed so closely as our rugged 
otterhound, although as a rule he is somewhat smaller and 
betrays less particularity in selective breeding. The pre- 
vailing colour of his thick shaggy coat is wheaten-white, with 
orange, grey or ruddy brown patches. His head, like that of 
the otterhound, is large and imposing, ascending to a well- 
developed peak, the muzzle of good length, the nostrils ex- 
pansive and the low-hung ears hanging loose, sweeping the 
ground when his nose is lowered to the track of deer or boar : 
a strong, well-built shapely dog with a long clean neck, sturdy 
limbs and a broad level back; obviously of sound consti- 
tution and meant by nature for the chase, which leads him 
often into water-ways. Some admirable packs of these 
hounds of La Vendéz were exhibited in Paris a few months 
ago, the best being those of M. le Comte de Féligonde. There 
is but slight disparity between this griffon of La Vendé2 
and the griffon Nivernais, and a popular and useful hound in 
forest hunting is attained by the crossing of these two strains. 
The result of this cross is an animal which most British 
sportsmen would at once declare to be a pure-bred otterhound, 

In the old days hounds were all the more esteemed for being 
slow and deliberate on a line of scent, and until a hundred 
and fifty years ago small packs of the rough-coated foxhound 
were especially employed in Wales and Devonshire in hunting 
the fitch or polecat ; their method being first to discover the 
foraging ground of the animal, and then on a line that might 
be two or three days old, hunt him to his lair. But when 
this primitive sort of hunting became obsolete and improved 
methods of fox-hunting came into vogue, there was no occupa- 
tion left for the slow hounds but that of hunting the otter, 
and for this sport they were ostensibly bred. 

There has been a distinct strain of otterhounds for a 
hundred years or more, and the type was well established 
at the end of the eighteenth century. A representative speci- 
men was pictured by A. Cooper, R.A. in 1835. This 
specimen is less rugged about the face and more snipy 
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of] jaw than are the hounds of to-day, with their blood- 
hound type of head, their more powerful and deep flewed 
jaws, their strong wide backs and substantial legs. The 
muzzle of an otterhound ought to be well covered with 
wiry hair as a defence against the otter’s vicious bite, and a 
thick protective coat impervious to water is a primary recom- 
mendation in the pure breed. Records tend to indicate, how- 
ever, that in the early days otter-hunting was associated with 
a mixed pack of foxhounds and rough otterhounds assisted 
by terriers such as the Dandie Dinmont, the Border and 
the Cairn. The Border terrier is still the chosen associate 
of the pure-bred otterhounds of the famous Dumfriesshire 
hunt, and these little terriers afford added zest to many a 
grim battle on the banks of the Annan, Esk, Eden, Tweed 
and other Border streams. 

Many of the old otterhound packs went backward during 
the war and have not yet been revived, but at least nine of 
them have been meeting with regularity and success during the 
present season, and these are fairly widely distributed. The 
East Counties Hunt has had appointments on three days 
every week on the fruitful rivers of East Anglia; the Crow- 
hurst has hunted in Sussex ; the Courtney-Tracy in Wiltshire ; 
the Culmstock and Cheriton in Devonshire ; the Wye Valley 
in Monmouthshire, and the Hawkstone “and the Border 
Counties between the Severn and the Dee. The Dumfries- 
shire Otter Hunt, kennelling sixteen couples of pure-bred 
rough hounds, have met on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays throughout the season, taking in rotation most of 
the Border streams from the Solway up into Ayrshire, where 
they have had excellent sport. It is to the Dumfriesshire 
that one has always had to look for the most typical otter- 
hounds. Such bygone specimens as Stanley and Charmer, 
Thunderer, Stormer, Swimmer and Bachelor, and the two 
bitches, Thrifty and Darling, are well remembered as examples 
of the exact type of what a true-bred otterhound should be. 

Opinions still seem to differ as much upon the subject of 
how otters should be hunted, as upon the kind of hound best 
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suited for the sport. Some favour the dash of the modern 
foxhound, in the belief that it is expedient to keep the otter 
moving as soon as the terriers have dislodged him from his 
holt, and it is certainly inspiring to watch a pack of foxhounds 
swimming at hot pace up stream and to hear their song 
echoing from bank and boulder. But the otterhound proper, 
if more slow, is also more steady and methodical, and quite 
as full of intent. In his deliberate search he often finds what 
the foxhound would miss, and he is a far better marker. The 
foxhound may flash over the cunningly concealed holt, but 
the experienced otterhound is always in search of such places, 
and when once he strikes a good line he determines for himself 
whether it is heel or not, and the odds are against the otter. 
He has the unerring nose of the pointer, the dauntless courage 
of the bulldog with a Newfoundland’s endurance in swimming, 
and his legs and feet are especially well adapted for scrambling 
up and down steep banks and over slippery boulders. 

It has been said that there are otters on every river, and 
the opinion still holds good, for they are abundant ; but owing 
to their nocturnal habits and their mysterious migratory 
movements, their existence in particular localities is seldom 
suspected. Hunting them is a joyous, exhilarating sport, 
depending very materially upon the tracking powers of the 
hounds employed. The scent of the otter is probably the 
sweetest and most alluring of all trails left by animals. It is 
difficult to understand how any animal swimming below the 
surface should leave a clear line of scent that may linger for 
twelve or more hours; but dogs that have never encountered 
otter are at onc2 in ravishing excitement on it, and all dogs 
will hunt it. The terrier is never keener than when he hits 
upon such a line. But there is none so good as the pure-bred 
otterhound for this business. He is marvellously certain on 
the trail when he finds it, nothing can throw him off, and when 
his rich, melodious note swells into an insistent howl as he 
lifts his shaggy head towards the roots of some old tree among 
the rocks, there is an import and meaning in it which cannot 
be mistaken. 
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Mr. Sponges Sporting Tour 


[Robert Smith Surtees, who wrote ‘‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour’’ nearly seventy years 
ago, was a writer on sport who left no successor. He was the Charles Dickens of the 
hunting field, and Mr. Jorrocks, the sporting grocer, was a figure almost as popular in the 
fiction of mid-Victorian days as Sam Weller or the great Mr. Pickwick. Time has left 
little mark on his work. “ Jorrocks,’’ Mr. Facey Romford and Mr. ‘*‘ Soapey"’ Sponge 
still amble or gallop before us with their vitality unimpaired, and the description which 
made them humorous is still fresh and racy. To many of the older readers of THE 
BADMINTON the characters of Surtees are familiar friends, whom, as we believe, they will meet 
again with pleasure. To very many others Mr. Soapey Sponge will come, we hope no less, as 
the most entertaining acquaintance. It is in this hope and belief that we have ventured 
on the enterprise of reprinting one of Surtees’ most famous stories ; and have entrusted 
its illustration to a new artist, Mr. A. R. Thomson, whose unique talent and knowledge 
of the ’thirties and ‘forties will be at once recognised. We may perhaps mention as a 
link between the past and the present that one of our most valued contributors, 
Mr. Charles Richardson, was a cousin of Surtees. These chapters follow the Edition published 
by Messrs. Methuen.—Ep.]. 


CHAPTER I. 
OUR HERO. 


about it all the summer. With this popular sport he com- 


T was a murky October day that the hero of our tale, 

Mr. Sponge, or Soapey Sponge, as his good-natured 

friends call him, was seen mizzling along Oxford Street, 
wending his way to the West. Not that there was anything 
unusual in Sponge being seen in Oxford Street, for when 
in town his daily perambulations consist of a circuit, com- 
mencing from the Bantam Hotel in Bond Street into Picca- 
dilly, through Leicester Square, and so on to Aldridge’s, in 
St. Martin’s Lane, thence by Moore’s sporting-print-shop, 
and on through some of those ambiguous and tortuous 
streets that, appearing to lead all ways at once and none in 
particular, land the explorer, sooner or later, on the south 
side of Oxford Street. 

Oxford Street acts to the north part cf London what 
the Strand does to the south; it is sure to bring one up, 
sooner or later. A man can hardly get over either of them 
without knowing it. Well, Soapey having got into Oxford 
Street, would make his way at a squarey, in-kneed, duck- 
toed, sort of pace, regulated by the bonnets, the vehicles, 
and the equestrians he met to criticise; for of women, 
vehicles, and horses, he had voted himself a consummate 
judge. Indeed, he had fully established in his own mind 
that Kiddey Downey and he were the only men in London 
who really knew anything about horses, and fully impressed 
with that conviction, he would halt, and stand, and stare, 
in a way that with any other man would have been considered 
impertinent. Perhaps it was impertinent in Soapey—we 
don’t mean to say it wasn’t—but he had done it so long, 
and was of so sporting a gait and cut, that he felt himself 
somewhat privileged. Moreover, the majority cf horsemen 
are so satisfied with the animals they bestride, that they cock 
up their jibs and ride along with a “‘ find any fault with either 
me or my horse, if you can” sort of air. 

Thus Mr. Sponge proceeded leisurely along, now nodding 
to this man, now jerking his elbow to that, now smiling on 
a phaeton, now sneering at a ‘bus. If he did not look in at 
Shackell’s, or Bartley’s, or any of the dealers on the line, 
he was always to be found about half-past five at Cumberland 
Gate, from whence he would strike leisurely down the Park, 
and after coming to a long check at Rotten Row rails, from 
whence he wculd pass all the cavalry in the Park in review, 
he would wend his way back to the Bantam, much in the 
style he had ccme. This was his summer proceeding. 

Mr. Sponge had pursued this enterprising life for some 

‘seasons ’’—ten at least—and supposing him to have begun 
at twenty or one-and-twenty, he would be about thirty at 
the time we have the pleasure of introducing him to our 
readers—a period of life at which men begin to suspect they 
were not quite so wise at twenty as they thought. Not that 
Mr. Sponge had any particular indiscretions to reflect upon, 
for he was tolerably sharp, but he felt that he might have 
made better use cf his time, which may be shortly described 
zs having been spent in hunting all the winter, and in talking 


bined the diversion of fortune-hunting, though we are con- 
cerned to say that his success, up to the period of our intro- 
duction, had not been commensurate with his deserts. Let 
us, however, hope that brighter days are about to dawn 
upon him. 

Mr. Sponge was a good-looking, rather vulgar-looking man. 
At a distance—say ten yards—his height, figure, and carriage 
gave him somewhat of a commanding appearance, but this 
was rather marred by a jerky, twitchy, uneasy sort of air, 
that too plainly showed he was not the natural, or what the 
lower orders call the real gentleman. Not that Sponge was 
shy. Far from it. He never hesitated about offering to a 
lady after a three days’ acquaintance, or in asking a gentleman 
to take him a horse in over-night, with whom he might 
chance to come in contact in the hunting-field. And he 
did it all in such a cool, off-hand, matter-of-course sort of 
way, that people who would have stared with astonishment 
if anybody else had hinted at such a proposal, really seemed 
to come into the humour and spirit of the thing, and to look 
upon it rather as a matter of course than otherwise. Then 
his dexterity in getting into people’s houses was only equalled 
by the difficulty of getting him out again, but this we must 
waive for the present in favour of his portraiture. 

In height, Mr. Sponge was above the middle size—five 
feet eleven or so—with a well borne up, not badly shaped, 
closely cropped oval head, a tolerably good, but somewhat 
receding forehead, bright hazel eyes, Roman nose, with 
carefully tended whiskers, reaching the corners of a well- 
formed mouth, and thence descending in semicircles into a 
vast expanse of hair beneath the chin. 

Having mentioned Mr. Sponge’s groomy gait and horsey 
propensities, it were almost needless to say, that his dress 
was in the sporting style—you saw what he was by his clothes. 
Every article seemed to be made to defy the utmost rigour 
of the elements. His hat (Lincoln and Bennett) was hard 
and heavy. It sounded upon an entrance-hall table like a 
drum. A little magical loop in the lining explained the 
cause of its weight. Somehow, his hats were never either 
old or new—not that he bought them second-hand, but 
when he got a new one he took its ‘‘ long-coat ” off, as he 
called it, with a singeing lamp, and made it look as if it had 
undergone a few probationary showers. 

When a good London hat recedes to a certain point, it 
gets no worse; it is not like a country-made thing that keeps 
going and going until it declines into a thing with no sort 
of resemblance to its original self. Barring its weight and 
hardness, the Sponge hat had no particular character apart 
from the Sponge head. It was not one of those punty ovals 
or Cheshire-cheese flats, or curly-sided things that enables 
one to say who is in a house and who is not, by a glance at 
the hats in the entrance, but it was just a quiet, round hat, 
without anything remarkable, either in the binding, the 
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lining, or the band, but still it was a very becoming hat when 
Sponge had it on. There is a great deal of character in hats. 
We have seen hats that bring the owners to the recollection 
far more forcibly than the generality cf portraits. 

That there may be a dandified simplicity in dress, is exem- 
plified every day by our friends the Quakers, who adorn their 
beautiful brown Saxony coats with little inside velvet collars 
and fancy silk buttons, and even the severe order of sporting 
costume adopted by cur friend Mr. Sponge, is not devoid 
of capability in the way of tasteful adaptation. This Mr. 
Sponge chiefly showed in promoting a resemblance between 
his neckcloths and waistcoats. Thus, if he wore a cream- 
coloured cravat, he would have a buff-colcured waistcoat, 
if a striped waistcoat, then the starcher would be imbued 
with somewhat cf the same colour and pattern. The ties 
of these varied with their texture. The silk ones terminated 
in a sort of coaching fold, and were secured by a golden 
fox-head pin, while the striped starchers, with the aid of a 
pin on each side, just made a neat, unpretending tie in the 
middle, a sort of miniature of the flagrant, flyaway Mile-End 
ones of aspiring youth of the present day. His coats were of 
the single-breasted cut-away order, with pockets outside, 
and generally either Oxford mixture or some dark colour, 
that required you to place him in a favourable light to say 
what it was. 

His waistcoats, cf course, were of the most correct form 
end material, generally either pale buff, or buff with a narrow 
stripe, similar to the undress vests of the servants cf the 
Royal Family, only with the pattern run across instead of 
lengthways, as those worthies mostly have theirs, and made 
with good honest step collars, instead of the make-believe 
roll collars they sometimes convert their upright ones into. 
When in deep thought, calculating, perhaps, the value of a 
passing horse, or considering whether he should have beef- 
steaks or lamb chops for dinner, Sponge’s thumbs would 
rest in the arm-holes of his waistcoat ; in which easy, but not 
very elegant, attitude, he would sometimes stand until all 
trace of the idea that elevated them had passed away from 
his mind. 

In the trouser line he adhered to the close-fitting costume 
of former days; and many were the trials, the easings, and 
the alterings, ere he got a pair exactly to his mind. Many 
were the customers who turned away on seeing his manly 
figure filling the swing mirror in ‘‘ Snip and Sneiders’,’”’ a 
monopoly that scme tradesmen might object to, only Mr. 
Sponge’s trousers being admitted to be perfect “‘ triumphs 
of the art,’’ the more such a walking advertisement was seen 
in the shop the better. Indeed, we believe it would have 
been worth Snip and Co.’s while to have let him have them 
for nothing. They were easy without being tight, or rather 
they lcoked tight without being so; there wasn’t a bag, a 
wrinkle, or a crease that there shouldn’t be, and strong and 
storm-defying as they seemed they were yet as soft and as 
supple as a lady’s glove. They looked more as if his legs 
had been blown in them than as if such irreproachable 
garments were the work cf man’s hands. Many were the 
nudges, and many the “look at this chap’s trousers,” that 
were given by ambitious men emulous of his appearance 
as he passed along, and many were the turnings round to 
examine their faultless fall upon his radiant boot. The 
bcots, perhaps, might come in for a little of the glory, for 
they were beautifully soft and cool-looking to the foot, easy 
withcut being loose, and he preserved the lustre of their 
polish, even up to the last moment of his walk. There never 
was a better man for getting through dirt, either on foot or 
horseback, than cur friend. 

To the frequenters cf the “‘ corner,’’ it were almcst super- 
flucus to mention that he is a constant attendant. He has 
several volumes cf “‘ catalogues,’’ with the prices the horses 
have brought set down in the margins, and has a rare knack 
at recognising old friends, altered, disguised, or disfigured 
as they may be—‘ I’ve seen that rip before,’ he will say, 
with a knowing shake of the head, as some woe-begone devil 
goes, best leg foremost, up to the hammer, or, ‘* What! is 
that old bezst back¢ why he’s here every day.’”” No man 
can impose upon Soapy with a horse. He can detect the 
rough-coated plausibilities cf the straw-yard, equally with 
the metamerphosis of the clipper or singer. His practised 
eye is not to be imposed upon either by the blandishments of 
the bang-tail, or the bereavements of the dock. Tattersall 
will hail him from his rostrum with—‘‘ Here’s a horse will 
suit you, Mr. Sponge! cheap, good, and handsome! come 
and buy him.” But it is needless describing him here, for 
every out-of-place groom and dog-stealer’s man knows him 
by sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


MR. BENJAMIN BUCKRAM., 

Havinc dressed and sufficiently described our hero to enable 
our readers to form a general idea of the man, we have now 
to request them to return to the day of our introduction. 
Mr. Sponge had gone along Oxford Street at a somewhat 
improved pace to his usual wont—had paused for a shorter 
period in the “’bus’”’ perplexed “‘ Circus,” and pulled up 
seldomer than usual between the Circus and the limits of his 
stroll. Behold him now at the Edgeware Road end, eyeing 
the ’busses with a wanting-a-ride like air, instead of the 
contemptuous sneer he generally adopts towards those 
uncouth productions. Red, green, blue, drab, cinnamon- 
colour, passed and crossed, and jostled, and stopped, and 
blocked, and the cads telegraphed, and winked, and nodded, 
and smiled, and slanged, but Mr. Sponge regarded them not. 
He had a sort of ‘‘’bus’”’ panorama in his head, knew the 
run cf them all, whence they started, where they stopped, 
where they watered, where they changed, and, wonderful 
to relate, had never been entrapped into a sixpenny fare 
when he meant to take a threepenny one. In cab and “ ’bus ”’ 
geography there is not a more learned man in London. 

Mark him as he stands at the corner. He sees what he 
wants, it’s the chequered one with the red and blue wheels 
that the Bayswater ones have got between them, and that the 
St. John’s Wood and two Western Railway ones are trying 
to get into trouble by crossing. What a row! how the 
ruffians whip, and stamp, and storm, and all but pick each 
other’s horses’ teeth with their poles, how the cads gesticulate, 
and the passengers imprecate! now the bonnets are out of 
the windows, and the row increases. Six coachmen cutting 
and storming, six cads sawing the air, sixteen ladies in flowers 
screaming, six-and-twenty sturdy passengers swearing they 
will ‘‘ fine them all,’”” and Mr. Sponge is the only cool person 
in the scene. He doesn’t rush into the throng and ‘“‘ jump 
in,’ for fear the ’bus should extricate itself and drive on 
without him; he doesn’t make confusion worse confounded 
by intimating his behest; he doesn’t soil his bright boots 
by stepping off the kerb-stone; but, quietly waiting the 
evaporation of the steam, and the disentanglement of the 
vehicles, by the smallest possible sign in the world, given 
at the opportune moment and a steady | adhesion to the flags, 
the ’bus is obliged either to ‘‘ come to,”’ or lose the fare, and 
he steps quietly in, and squeezes along to the far end, as 
though intent on going the whole hog of the journey. 

Away they rumble up the Edgeware Road; the gradual 
emergence from the brick and mortar of London being 
marked as well by the telling out cf passengers as by the 
increasing distances between the houses. First, it is all close 
huddle with both. Austere iron railings guard the sub- 
terranean kitchen areas, and austere looks indicate a desire 
on the part of the passengers to guard their own pockets ; 
gradually little gardens usurp the places ci the cramped 
areas, and, with their humanising appearance, scfter looks 
assume the place cf frowning anti-swell-mob ones. 

Presently a glimpse of green country or cf distant hills 
may be caught between the wider spaces of the houses, and 
frequent settings down increase the space between the 
passengers ; gradually conservatories appear, and conversa- 
tion strikes up; then come the exclusiveness cf villas, some 
detached and others running out at last into real pure green 
fields studded with trees and picturesque pot-houses, befor 
one cf which latter a sudden wheel round and a jerk announces 
the journey done. The last passenger (if there is one) is then 
unceremoniously turned loose upon the country. 

Our readers will have the kindness to suppose our hero, 
Mr. Sponge, shot out of an omnibus at the sign of the Cat 
and Compasses, in the full rurality of grass country, sprinkled 
with fallows and turnip-fields. We should state that this 
unwonted journey was a desire to pay a visit to Mr. Benjamin 
Buckram, the horse-dealer’s farm at Scampley, distant some 
mile and a half from where he was set down, a space that he 
now purposed travelling on foot. 

Mr. Benjamin Buckram was a small horse-dealer,—small, 
at least, when he was buying, though great when he was 
selling. It would do a youngster good to see Ben filling 
the two capacities. He dealt in second-hand, that is to say, 
past mark of mouth horses; but on the present occasion 
Mr. Sponge sought his services in the capacity of a letter 
rather than a seller of horses. Mr. Sponge wanted to job 
a couple of plausible-looking horses, with the option of buying 
them, provided he (Mr. Sponge) could sell them for more 
than he would have to give Mr. Buckram, exclusive of the 
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hire. Mr. Buckram’s job price, we should say, was as near 
twelve pounds a month, containing twenty-eight days, as he 
could screw, the hirer, of course, keeping the animals. 
Scampley is one of those pretty little suburban farms, 
peculiar to the north and north-west side of London—farms 
varying from fifty to a hundred acres of well-manured, gravelly 
soil ; each farm with its picturesque little buildings, consisting 
of small, honeysuckled, rose-entwined brick houses, with 
small, flat, pan-tiled roofs, and lattice-windows; and, hard 
by, a large haystack, three times the size of the house, or a 
desolate barn, half as big as all the rest of the buildings. 
From the smallness of the holdings, the farm-houses are dotted 
about as thickly, and at such varying distances from the 
roads, as to look like inferior “‘ villas ’’ falling out of rank ; 
most cf them have a half-smart, half-seedy sort cf look. 
The rustics who cultivate them, or rather look after them, 
are neither exactly town nor country. They have the clownish 
dress and boorish gait of the regular ‘‘ chaws,’’ with a good 
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aided by a bright-coloured dress, joined to a continual fumble 
in the pockets of his drab trousers, gave him the air of a 


“* well-to-do-in-the-world ’’ sort of man. Moreover, he 
sported a velvet collar to his blue coat, a more imposing 
ornament than it appears at first sight. To be sure, there 
are two sorts of velvet collars—the legitimate velvet collar, 
commencing with the coat, and the adopted velvet collar, 
put on when the cloth one gets shabby. 

Buckram’s was always the legitimate velvet collar, new 
from the first, and, we really believe, a permanent velvet collar, 
adhered to in storm and in sunshine, has a very money-making 
impression on the world. It shows a spirit superior to 
feelings cf paltry economy, and we think a person would be 
much more excusable for being victimised by a man with a 
good velvet collar to his coat, than by one exhibiting that 
spurious sign of gentility—a horse and gig. 

The reader will now have the kindness to consider Mr. 
Sponge arriving at Scampley. 
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deal of the quick, suspicious, sour sauciness of the low London 
resident. If you can get an answer from them at all, it is 
generally delivered in such a way as to show that the answerer 
thinks you are what they call ‘‘ chaffing them,’’ asking them 
what you know. 

These farms serve the double purpose of purveyors to the 
London stables, and hospitals for sick, overworked, or unsale- 
able horses. All the great job-masters and horse-dealers 
have these retreats in the country, and the smaller ones 
pretend to have, from whence, in due course, they can draw 
any sort cf an animal a customer may want, just as little 
cellarless wine-merchants can get you any sort of wine from 
real establishments—if you only give them time. 

There was a good deal of mystery about Scampley. It 
was sometimes in the hands cf Mr. Benjamin Buckram, 
sometimes in the hands of his assignees, sometimes in those 
of his cousin, Abraham Brown, and sometimes John Doe 
and Richard Roe were the occupants of it. 

Mr. Benjamin Buckram, though very far from being one, 
had the advantage of looking like a respectable man. There 
was a certain plump, well-fed rosiness about him, which, 


MR. SPONGE AT SCAMPLEY 
“A safer, sweeter ’orse never was seen!” 


“Ah, Mr. Sponge!’ exclaimed Mr. Buckram, who, 
having seen our friend advancing up the little twisting 
approach from the road to his house through a little square 
window almost blinded with Irish ivy, out of which he was 
in the habit of contemplating the arrival of his occasional 
lodgers, Doe and Roe. ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Sponge!” exclaimed he, 
with well-assumed gaiety; ‘‘ you should have been here 
yesterday ; sent away two sich osses—perfect ’unters—the 
werry best I do think I ever saw in my life; either would 
have bin the werry oss for your money. But come in, Mr. 
Sponge, sir, come in,’’ continued he, backing himself through 
a little sentry-box of a green portico, to a narrow passage 
which branched off into little rooms on either side. 

As Buckram made this retrograde movement, he gave a 
gentle pull to the wooden handle of an old-fashioned wire 
bell-pull, in the midst of buggy, four-in-hand, and other 
whips, hanging in the entrance, a touch that was acknow- 
ledged by a single tinkle of the bell in the stable-yard. 

They then entered the little room on the right, whose 
walls were decorated with various sporting prints, chiefly 
illustrative of steeplechases, with here and there a stunted 
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fox-brush, tossing about as a duster. The ill-ventilated room 
reeked with the effluvia of stale smoke, and the faded green 
baize of a little round table in the centre was covered with 
filbert-shells and empty ale-glasses. The whole furniture of 
the room wasn’t worth five pounds. 

Mr. Sponge, being now on the dealing tack, commenced 
in the poverty-stricken strain adapted to the occasion. 
Having deposited his hat on the floor, taken his left leg up 
to nurse, and given his hair a backward rub with his right 
hand, he thus commenced : 

“‘ Now, Buckram,”’ said he, “‘ I’ll tell you how it is. I’m 
deuced hard-up,—regularly in Short’s Gardens. I lost 
eighteen ’undred on the Derby, and seven on the Leger, the 
best part of my year’s income, indeed; and I just want to 
hire two or three horses for the season, with the option of 
buying, if I like; and if you supply me well, I may be the 
means of bringing grist to your mill; you twig, eh?” 

“Well, Mr. Sponge,’ replied Buckram, sliding several 
consecutive half-crowns down the incline plane of his pocket. 
““ Well, Mr. Sponge, I shall be happy to do my best for you. 
I wish you’d come yesterday, though, as I said before, I jest 
had two cf the neatest nags—a bay and a grey—not that 
colour makes any matter to a judge like you; there’s no 
sounder sayin’ than that a good oss is not never of a bad 
colour; only to a young gemman, you know, it’s well to 
have ’em smart, and the ticket, in short ; howsomever, I 
must do the best I can for you, and if there’s nothin’ in that 
tickles your fancy, why, you must give me a few days to see 
if I can arrange an exchange with some other gent; but the 
present is like to be a werry haggiwatin’ season ; had more 
happlications for osses nor ever I remembers, and I’ve been 
a dealer now, man and boy, turned of eight-and-thirty years ; 
but young gents is whimsical, and it was a young ’un wot 
got these, and there’s no sayin’ but he mayn’t like them— 
indeed, one’s rayther difficult to ride,—that’s to say, the grey, 
the neatest of the two, and he may come back, and if so, you 
shall have him; and a safer, sweeter oss was never seen, or 
one more like to do credit to a gent: but you knows what 
an oss is, Mr. Sponge, and can do justice to me, and 
I should like to put summut good into your hands—that 
I should.” 

With conversation, or rather with balderdash, such as this, 
Mr. Buckram beguiled the few minutes necessary for removing 
the bandages, hiding the bottles, and stirring up the cripples 
about to be examined, and the heavy flap of the coach-house 
door announcing that all was ready, he forthwith led the way 
through a door in a brick wall into a little three-sides of a 
square yard, formed of stables and loose boxes, with a 
dilapidated dove-cote above a pump in the centre; Mr. 
Buckram, not growing corn, could afford to keep pigeons. 


CHAPTER III. 


NoTHING bespeaks the character of a dealer’s trade more than 
the servants and hangers-on of the establishment. The 
civiler in manner, and the better they are ‘* put on,” the higher 
the standing of the master, and the better the stamp of the 
horses. 

Those about Mr. Buckram’s were of a very shady order. 
Dirty-shirted, sloggering, baggy-breeched, slangey- gaitered 
fellows, with the word “ gin’’ indelibly imprinted on their 
faces. Peter Leather, the head man, was one of the fallen 
angels of servitude. He had once driven a duke—the Duke 
of Dazzleton—having nothing whatever to do but dress himself 
and climb into his well-indented richly fringed throne, with 
a helper at each horse’s head to “‘ let go”’ at a nod from his 
broad laced three-cornered hat. Then having got in his cargo 
(or rubbish, as he used to call them), he would start off at a 
pace that was truly terrific, cutting out this vehicle, shooting 
past that, all but grazing a third, anathematising the ’busses, 
and abusing the draymen. We don’ t know how he might be 
with the queen, but he certainly drove as though he thought 
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nobody had any business in the street while the Duchess of 
Dazzleton wanted it. The duchess liked going fast, and Peter 
accommodated her. The duke jobbed his horses and didn’t 
care about pace, and so things might have gone on very com- 
fortably, if Peter one afternoon hadn’t run his pole into the 
panel of a very plain but very neat yellow barouche, passing 
the end of New Bond Street, which having nothing but a 
simple crest—a stag’s head on the panel—made him think it 
belonged to some bulky cit, taking the air with his rib, but 
who, unfortunately, turned out to be no less a person than 
Sir Giles Nabem, Knight, the great police magistrate, upon 
one of whose myrmidons in plain clothes, who came to the 
rescue, Peter committed a most violent assault, for which 
unlucky casualty his worship furnished him with rotatory 
occupation for his fat calves in the “‘ H. of C.,’’ as the clerk 
shortly designated the House of Correction. Thither Peter 
went, and in lieu of his lace-bedaubed coat, gold-gartered 
plushes, stockings and buckled shoes, he was dressed up in 
a suit of tight-fitting yellow and black-striped worsteds, 
that gave him the appearance of a wasp without wings. Peter 
Leather then tumbled regularly down the staircase of servitude, 
the greatness of his fall being occasionally broken by landing 
in some inferior place. From the Duke of Dazzleton’s, or 
rather from the tread-mill, he went to the Marquis of Mammon, 
whom he very soon left because he wouldn’t wear a second- 
hand wig. From the marquis he got hired to the great Irish 
Earl of Coarsegab, who expected him to wash the carriage, 
wait at table, and do other incidentals never contemplated 
by a London coachman. Peter threw this place up with in- 
dignation on being told to take the letters to the post. He then 
lived on his ‘‘ means ”’ for a while, a thing that is much finer 
in theory than in practice, and having about exhausted his 
substance and placed the bulk of his apparel in safe keeping, 
he condescended to take a place as job coachman in a livery 
stable—a ‘‘ horses let by the hour, day or month”’ one, in 
which he enacted as many characters, at least made as many 
different appearances, as the late Mr. Mathews used to do 
in his celebrated ‘‘ At Homes.’”’ One day Peter would be 
seen ducking under the mews’ entrance in one of those greasy, 
painfully well-brushed hats, the certain precursors of soiled 
linen and seedy, most seedy-covered buttoned coats, that 
would puzzle a conjuror to say whether they were black, or 
grey, or olive, or invisible green turned visible brown. Then 
another day he might be seen in old Mrs. Gadabout’s sky- 
blue livery, with a tarnished, gold-laced hat, nodding over 
his nose ; and on a third he would shine forth in Mrs. Major- 
General Flareup’s cockaded one, with a‘ worsted shoulder- 
knot, and a much over-daubed light drab livery coat, with 
crimson inexpressibles, so tight as to astonish a beholder 
how he ever got into them. Humiliation, however, has its 
limits as well as other things ; and Peter having been in- 
vited to descend from his box—alas ! a regular country patent 
leather one, and invest himself in a Quaker-collared blue 
coat, with a red vest, and a pair of blue trousers with a broad 
red stripe down the sides, to drive the Honourable old Miss 
Wrinkleton, of Harley Street, to Court in a “‘ one oss pianoforte- 
case,’’ as he called a Clarence, he could stand it no longer, 
and, chucking the nether garments into the fire, he rushed 
frantically up the area steps, mounted his box, and quilted 
the old crocodile of a horse all the way home, accompanying 
each cut with an imprecation such as ‘‘ me make a guy of 
myself ! (whip) ‘‘ me put on sich things!’’ (whip, whip), 

me drive down Sin Jimses Street!’’ (whip, whip, whip), 
“I'd see her fust !’’ (whip, whip, whip), cutting 
at the old horse just as if he was laying it into Miss Wrinkleton, 
so that by the time he got home he had established a con- 
siderable lather on the old nag, which his master resenting a 
row ensued, the sequel of which may readily be imagined. 
After assisting Mrs. Clearstarch, the Kilburn laundress, in 
getting in and taking out her washing for a few weeks, chance 
at last landed him at Mr. Benjamin Buckram’s, from whence 
he is now about to be removed to become our hero Mr. 
Sponge’s Sancho Panza, in his fox-hunting, fortune-hunting 
career, and disseminate in remote parts his doctrines of the 
real honour and dignity of servitude. 


(To be continued) 
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“Of vehicles, women and horses he had voted himself a consummate judge ’’ 
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Present-Day 
hoxhounds 


BY 


CHARLES RICHARDSON 


HERE are still those—some of 

them Masters of Hounds—who 

look upon the annual Peterboro’ 
hound show as an evil from which 
bad results are likely to accrue. It 
is urged by 2ntagonists of the show 
that there is at the present day too 
much judging for points, and a 
general tendency to try and breed 
what are often spoken of as Peter- 
boro’ hounds, rather than to breed 
for working qualities alone. Some 
even go so far as to assert that the 
dog show element is now introduced 
into foxhound breeding, and that 
the complaints one occasionally 
hears, to the effect that hcunds are 
slack in their work or remarkably 
lacking in tongue, are due to Peter- 
boro’ and its influence. But one is inclined to think that 
those who oppose the showing of foxhounds—apart from 
puppy shows—are to a great extent prejudiced, and do not 
realise the great all-round improvement which has been made 
in the average pack since the Peterboro’ show was estab- 
lished some fifty years ago. It is possible, too, that some 
of the anti-Peterboro’ foxhound men do not see a great 
number of packs in the course of a year, and also that they 
have not lived long enough to note the changes which 
have taken place. That Peterboro’ may do—possibly has 
done—some amount of harm is quite on the cards, but 
cne is inclined to think that in this case the good the 
show does must exceed the evil, and some of the results 
cf the extended series of shows may be suggested as they 
strike one who has been visiting all sorts of kennels over a 
Icng period of years. To begin with the good, then: it is 
practically certain that the average provincial pack has 
improved in no small degree during the last two generations, 
and this must be, one thinks, in some measure due to the 
influence of Peterboro’. Before the show was established 
there were odd shows of hounds in various parts of the 
ccuntry, more particularly in Yorkshire, but these did not 
attract Masters from every part of the country, and were, to 
a great extent, but not altogether, local, both as regards the 
exhibits and the spectators. But from its earliest days 
Masters cf Hounds and others interested in hound-breeding 
were drawn to Peterboro’, in ever-increasing numbers, and 
at the present day—and for many years before the war—it is 
probable that some number not far short of a hundred acting 
Masters attend, to say nothing of a very similar number of 
ex-Masters and aspirants to Mastership. 

In ante-Peterboro’ days some of the provincial packs were 
very uneven and ragged, and some such packs may possibly 
be found at the present day; but that there are now very 
few of them I firmly believe, and the change is greatly due 
to the fact that scores of Masters, both past and present, 
saw at Peterboro’ what a foxhound of the highest class should 
be, and began at once to take more pains over breeding. I 
remember seeing a provincial pack, some thirty-five years 
ago, which had a range of five or six inches in height, and 
cf several stones in weight, where blear eyes, crooked legs 
and flat sides were conspicuous, and which on a good scent 
were quickly in ‘‘ long drawn file,” the smaller, badly-made 
hounds being quite unable to run up. Now this pack is 
even and good-looking all round, and doubtless the change 
is due to the fact that a Master came in many years ago who 
at cnce began to draft, who secured fresh blood of the best 
he could procure, and who attended carefully to the mating 
of his hcunds, and also to the kennel management. Another 
Master who has a most presentable pack told me not long 
ago that when he first went to Peterboro’ he hardly knew 
what a foxhound should look like, but he studied the matter 
carefully, visited other kennels, and he, too, has had his 
reward. In fact, there is no doubt whatever but that many 
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packs have -profited by the Peterboro’ shows, and it may 
be further pointed out that the show acts as a sort of exchange 
in the matter cf blood. Masters go to Peterboro’ on the 
look out for stallion hounds of a type they require, and these 
they can frequently find ; and if any kennel shows its strength 
by sending a large number of entries the type of that kennel 
can be gauged, and arrangements made to secure some of 
the blood by breeding from its hounds. I have in mind 
one particular kennel whose merits are largely discussed 
just now, and Peterboro’ has to a great extent made this 
kennel, for it was practically unknown in the hound world 
until it began to exhibit there. Now the blood is very popular, 
and many Masters have made a long journey in order that 
they might see the full pack. It is a great point in favour of 
Peterboro’ that the judging is always done by Masters and 
ex-Masters of hounds, and in a majority of cases by men 
who have proved their knowledge of hounds by successful 
breeding operations. 

It need hardly be written here that there are still certain 
old family packs the blood of which can be traced for a good 
deal longer than a hundred years. These packs have for the 
most part maintained and improved the standard of fox- 
hounds generally, and whereas their blood was always used 
to some extent in all the more important countries, it has in 
recent years flowed all over the kingdom, and even the most 
remote of country kennels can now show hounds which have 
scme of the best of the Belvoir, Badminton and Milton 
(amongst others) strains close up. But where Peterboro’ may 
possibly do harm is that it may encourage some breeders to 
breed for good looks rather than working abilities. This 
line of action should at all cost be avoided. No matter how 
handsome a hound may be, no matter whether he looks to 
be practically certain to win on the flags, he should never be 
bred from until he has proved himself to be a real worker. 
This applies more to stallion hounds than to bitches, for some 
of the latter who were nothing to boast about in the field 
have at times bred hounds which possessed great working 
ability. Still, even with bitches the bad workers should be 
discarded, while in the case of stallion hounds they should 
possess all the good qualities of a foxhound. They should 
draw, hunt a fox, kill him, mark him to ground, and never 
show the least sign of slackness. After all, working ability 
comes before extreme good looks, but the two should and 
can go together, for if a hound is well made and truly formed, 
with bone capable of carrying his weight, he is physically 
better prepared for the work he has to do than a hound which 
shows such bad points as a heavy shoulder, extreme lightness 
of bone, bent fore legs, and insufficient depth through heart 
and loin. They say that horses run in all shapes, but how 
seldom one sees a really big race won by an ugly horse, and 
how often the best performers are the handsomest of their 
racing period. And with hounds it is very often the same, 
the best looking in the pack being the hounds who do leading 
work in every phase of the chase. And it may be mentioned 
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that breeding from moderate working hounds on account of 
their good looks is not a common thing; indeed, I never 
heard of its being deliberately done, and I have merely 
suggested its possibility in the interests of those who may 
not have had much experience, and yet are anxious to breed 
hounds which fill the eye as show hounds. On the other 
hand, I have known of many plain, and even faulty, hounds 
being bred from because of their great working ability, and 
with successful results; but in such cases an endeavour 
should be made to secure good looks on one side of the house, 
which means that if the great worker is a plain dog hound 
a handsome bitch should be mated with him, and vice versa. 

Just recently some of the hound experts are beginning to 
cry out that hounds are quickly becoming too big, not only 
too high at the shoulder, but too heavy all over, and that if 
the increase continues there will soon be a race of giant 
hounds in the country. The anti-show contingent blame 
Peterboro’ for this, urging—with a considerable degree of 
truth—that it is practically impossible for the medium-sized 
hound to win on the flags when competing in an open class. 
The chief arguments in favour of the very big hound are that 
ycu cannot maintain the size unless you breed from big 
hounds of both sexes, and that you must have big hounds 
where “fields ’’ are large, and especially in the Midlands 
where the fences are big and strong. It is argued that the 
size and strength of the big hound enable him to avoid being 
galloped over by a rush of horsemen and women should he 
be late in getting out of covert, that he is faster than the 
smaller hound, and that his strength gives him an advantage 
where strong fences have to be pushed through. These 
arguments are sound enough, and doubtless the big hound 
of the present day is in his right place in the grass countries 
of the Midlands, and elsewhere where there is more vale 
than hill. That the size of hounds has increased is beyond 
dispute, and in this connection one always thinks of the 
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233in. Belvoir Gambler, who ran at head for ten seasons, 
and afterwards, when he had his liberty, used to hunt with 
the pack until he was tired and then go home. Gambler 
was not only a great hound in his work, but quite the most 
successful sire of modern times ; his drive was extraordinary. 
There are those who like the big hounds, and who will 
continue to breed them, but there are others, even in some of 
the crack Midland countries, who think that 24in. is the proper 
height for a dog hound and that a bitch should be about an 
inch less. It is claimed that the rather smaller hounds are 
quicker of action than the very big ones, that they can get 
through a thick fence just as well, and that in the matter of 
quality they have much the best of it. Their advocates 
also affirm that great size makes for coarseness, that extra- 
ordinarily big bone is frequently accompanied by a clumsy 
shoulder and a too thick neck, and lastly that lighter built 
hounds last much longer than the very massive ones. About 
this last argument one cannot be certain, but a number of 
hound lists reveal the fact that in a good many countries 
there are very few working hounds who have done more than 
three seasons’ hunting, and that the older hounds which 
remain in the list are almost entirely kept for stud purposes, 
though they run with the pack at times, and more particularly 
in the spring when the breeding season has commenced. 
And to sum up there is no question but that a certain type of 
hound suits each particular country best. On the plains 
and in the vales, where fences are strong, where there are 
high stone walls, and where the following is nearly always 
large the big hound is seen to advantage, more particularly 
perhaps on a good scenting day when his undeniable pace 
serves him well. But in what are often called rough countries, 
where there are constant hills and very little flat surface to 
travel over, the lighter, smaller hound is—perhaps in a 
majority of cases—preferred, and one thinks this preference 
is a wise one. 
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N the task of reconstruction which inevitably 
faced all branches of sport after the war, 
Rugby football has without doubt made 

exceedingly rapid progress. In three brief seasons 
it has revived to an extent that has fulfilled the 
most sanguine hopes of its supporters and 
legislators, and enthusiasm for the game has 
probably never been greater, either among players 
or among the sport-loving public, than it is at 
the presenttime. So far, however, progress may 
be said to have been more constructive and 
experimental than settled, and at the beginning of 
another season which should see more significant 
and definite developments it is opportune to 
consider what actually has been accomplished. 

Among the clubs one of the most interesting and encouraging 
results has been that the disparity in strength and _ skill 
between some of the more prominent teams which inevitably 
was produced by the greater or lesser loss of players during 
the War had to a large extent been minimised by the end of 
last season. Whether the levelling process has been entirely 
an upward one is not quite so easily determined. Guy’s 
Hospital, by general consent the strongest of the London 
clubs, were certainly a greatly improved team in practically 
every department. Blackheath, on the other hand, were not, 
in the opinion of many people, so strong as they were in their 
first season after the war (1919-20), when they had Col. W 
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S. D. Craven and that fine old international, C. H. Pillman, 
still among the forwards, and the burly South African, S. W. 
Harris, and K. Horan among the backs. But Blackheath are 
pursuing a wise policy. Though they have enjoyed the 
support of more old players than most clubs, no club has been 
more anxious to encourage young players, and it requires no 
great perception to see that many of those who have come under 
its wing will be making their mark before long if they continue 
to develop as they have started. There can scarcely be a club 
in the country which does not owe a great deal of its successful 
rejuvenation to the old players : the way in which they have 
retained their form and vigour through thick and thin has been 
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one of the wonders ot the game : but it is to the young players 
we must look for the future without a shadow of doubt. 
Most of the other important clubs have been practically 
forced to bank mainly on new players from the start, and the 
majority of them have progressed steadily. Few teams seem 
to have better prospects just now than the Harlequins, who 
have unquestionably gained much from the energetic guidance 
and invaluable advice of that brilliant star of other days, A. 
D. Stoop. They have a host of young players in the making— 
we remember last season seeing players numbered 32, 35, 39 
and 50 giving quite a good account of themselves in the first 
team—and may be trusted to develop them on sound lines. 
The London Scottish and Richmond too have made astonish- 
ing strides forward, though both last season were somewhat 
handicapped by frequent chopping and changing of their 
teams; and if clubs like the London Welsh and London 
Irish have not made quite so much progress it has not been 
for any lack of native enthusiasm and energy. It is a further 
reflection of the vitality of the game that many of the old 
school clubs have come on fully as much as some of the more 
prominent ones—among others the Old Alleynians, Old 
Blues, who actually were able to put six teams in the field 
simultaneously last season, and the Old Merchant Taylors, who 
derived great benefit 
from the forceful leader- 
ship of the Cambridge 
and England forward, 
R. Cove Smith. The 
old school clubs have 
one encouraging augury 
for the future, which is 
that in the public schools 
Rugby is rapidly fatten- 
ing on the disfiguring 
influences of profession- 
alism in the Association 
game—though the fact is 
but charily admitted in 
some quarters. This, of 
course, is also a very good 
thing for the Universities 
and the Services. At the 
moment of writing the 
prospects at Oxford and 
Cambridge can scarcely 
be estimated, for several 
places will have to be 
filled by new men in and 
out of the scrummage in 
both teams. One of the 
most serious losses will 
probably be that of the 
Oxfordand Scotland full- 
back H. H. Forsyth, who 
is said to be going abroad. 
Whatever are the de- 
velopments in the South 
this season, we may 
look with some certainty 
for some interesting ad- 
vances in the North, where the amateur game is flourishing 
as it has not done since the great split over the question of 
professionalism, which resulted in the foundation of the 
Northern Union. Many new clubs have sprung up since the 
War, and it is to be hoped that the visit of Bradford to 
Blackheath last year for the first time for some thirty years will 
be the forerunner of a much closer association between the 
North and the South than has hitherto existed. Distance 
and the difficulties of travel will always, of course, militate 
against it to a certain extent—unless, indeed, it comes to 
pass that the example of one enthusiastic footballer who last 
season hired an aeroplane on missing his train, is followed ! 
One matter which should be receiving more attention from the 
various clubs now that they are beginning to leave the transition 
period behind them is the general standard of play. No 
one can doubt that there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in this respect, much as the young players have progressed. 
In some ways the new army of players which has risen up 
seems to have brought methods of its own into the game, 
which are not altogether to its advantage. For instance, a 
common fault among backs—and often forwards, too, for the 
matter of that—is the exercise of rather too much individual 
initiative, without proper regard for the essentials of team 
work. How frequently do we see a man making heroic efforts 
to get through on his own when his colleagues are perhaps 
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all round him itching for the feel of the ball and with a better 
chance of success ¢ Not every man, we know, has the genius 
of a W. J. A. Davies for perceiving the best way to work out 
an opening, but even Davies would probably never be the 
player he is if he had not mastered and did not put into 
practice the fundamental principles of team work. No one, 
of course, wishes to stifle enterprise, but it might with ad- 
vantage be recognised that enterprise is made more effective 
by discretion. In many games last season, also, there was a 
noticeable tendency to allow happy-go-lucky methods of 
passing to supersede the more orthodox methods on which 
the game has been built up. Even in good-class matches there 
were far too many passes of the kind that simply asked for 
interception. Play which is too stereotyped is, of course, to 
be avoided at all costs; the thing is to find the happy medium 
which will give the maximum of opportunity with the mini- 
mum of risk. Experience is necessarily a large factor in the 
attainment of this object, but it should not be a very difficult 
matter to cultivate the right methods. In forward play many 
clubs undoubtedly made great advances last season, and there 
is ample evidence that the value of a solid foundation for 
the game is generally appreciated. But can we truthfully say 
that there was not a marked deficiency of scrummaging power 
and skill in many cases ¢ 
Everyone who has played 
or watched the game 
knows the disfiguring in- 
fluence of the scrummage 
which has never any 
definite direction or from 
which the ball emerges 
time after time without 
gettingproperlyin. That 
bugbear loose-head ” 
has been blamed for most 
of the scrummage faults 
and disfigurements. At 
the recent annual mee<- 
ing of the Rugby Union, 
however, it was decided, 
on a proposal by Mr. 
A. D. Stoop, to make 
alterations in the rules 
with the object of putting 
a stop to the evils of 
“* loose-head,”’ and it will 
be interesting to watch 
the results this season. 

Though it is early yet 
to discuss the possibilities 
of the international 
matches there are one or 
two points which are 
worthy of present cor- 
sideration. One thing 
which suggests itself is 
that the prospects of 
Wales, who, it will be 
remembered, carried off 
the chief honours last 
season, are not likely to be improved if agents of the 
Northern Union continue to be as active in the Principality 
as they have been during the last year or so. It is not, 
perhaps, generally realised how lively the menace is. Reports, 
it is true, have recently been published in the newspapers 
giving some idea of the situation, but they scarcely reveal 
the true nature of the methods employed. According to 
particulars from a well-informed source, the agents usually 
make their most tempting offers at times when industrial 
stress or other adverse circumstances are likely to have 
affected the financial resources of many of the amateur 
players. The campaign was particularly insidious during 
the prolonged coal strike of last year which, of course, caused 
widespread distress in Wales. That the agents fly at high 
game is shown by the fact that the Welsh Rugby Union 
has recently taken the step of suspending T. Jones, who was 
in the Welsh pack in all four international matches last season, 
as a penalty for introducing Northern Union officials to 
prominent players. At the same time it would probably be 
a mistake to attach too much importance to the matter. 
Much the same thing has been going on for years with the 
professional leagues in cricket, except that the players 
approached have already been professionals and not 
amateurs, and no very serious results to first-class cricket 
have yet accrued. 
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So far as England is concerned in the international matches 
perhaps the main fact of importance is that apparently the 
same methods of selection are to be pursued as were proved 
to be more or less a failure last season. Prior to the first 
international, v. Wales at Twickenham, on January 2oth, 
there will again be the England v. North, England v. South, 
England v. The Rest matches, and it will be surprising if the 
two first-named games produce any more tangible indications 
of comparative strength, team or individual, than they did 
last year. As has already been said, the Northern clubs are 
admittedly progressing apace, but they are probably not yet 
strong enough to furnish a team which can improve very much 
on those of the last two seasons, when the so-called England 
side won the trial games by 32 points to 6, and 44 points 
to 13 respectively. Matches such as these are unsatisfactory, to 
say the least, from all points of view, for they serve neither 
as an adequate test for the England side nor as a fair trial for 
any possible new players. And, after all, there was only one 
player in the North considered good enough for the final 
international side last season—Myers, of Bradford. That 
practically nothing was learned from any of the trial games was 
shown by the “‘scrap the lot”’ policy which was pursued after 
England’s inglorious defeat in the mud of Cardiff—a defeat, by 
the way, which might conceivably have been mitigated if 
W. J. A. Davies had been able to play. Without him England 
is very much like Hamlet without the Prince. After that match, 
no doubt, changes were needed, but the practice of swapping 
horses in the middle of 
the stream seldom pays ; 


From the international matches themselves last season. 
we ought to have learned a great deal which should 
be useful this year. Kershaw and Davies were without 
a doubt supreme as international half-backs, and Lowe 
still unchallenged as a wing three-quarter of all-round 
ability. Various experiments were made with the other 
positions behind the scrummage, none of them perhaps 
of a very convincing character, but fortunately Myers and 
Smallwood proved as versatile as they are skilful in 
adapting themselves to changed places. I. J. Pitman, who 
was tried in the outside position in the last match, seemed 
to suffer from lack of confidence, and his weakness in 
defence was a considerable handicap; but he is a player 
who ought to be equal to international standard with 
experience and training. Forward, it was demonstrated 
very clearly that youth and vigour are of more value on 
the whole than age and experience. The full-back position 
caused the selectors a great amount of anxiety. Cum- 
berlege dropped out of the picture after the first match 
at Cardiff; but can anyone say that a better full-back, 
or even his equal, was found to succeed him? Full- 
backs of anything like international class, it would appear, 
are something of a rarity just now. In conclusion it is 
interesting to note that only one international match will 
be played at Twickenham this season—the first, v. Wales,. 
on January 20th. Rugby enthusiasts in the Midlands 
are being considered, and will have the England v. Ireland 

match on February roth 
at ; Leicester, which has 


and when no fewer than 
twenty-six players are used 
in four matches, as was 
the case last season, there 
must be a good deal of 
indecision somewhere. On 
the face of it, it seems 
time that trial matches 
were arranged on a rather 
different principle fromthe 
existing one. 


not been the venue of 
an international game 
since the 1908-9 season, 
when the England v. 
France match was played 
there. In the two other 
internationals this season 
—against Scotland on 
March 17th and France 
on April 2nd—England 
will be the visiting side. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


HERE can be little 

doubt that the art or 

science of dealing with 
the racehorse and preparing 
him for the ordeals he has to 
undergo on the course is, in 
the present day, carried out 
in a vastly more intelligent 
manner than in an earlier 
generation. What one reads 
of the old ‘‘ training-groom ”’ 
makes it evident that certain 
set rules were scrupulously 
followed for all horses, no 
attempt being made to treat 
each one as an individual with 
characteristics and peculiari- 
ties of his own. We gather 
from books that all the 
occupants of a stable were 
fed and physicked in the 
same way according to rule 
of thumb, sweated with 
heavy clothing over distances 
corresponding to those of 
approaching races, regarded 
in fact much in the nature 
of machines. The “ training- 
groom ”’ was, before all else, 
if books are to be trusted, 
determined to carry out the 
hard-and-fast traditions of 
his calling, and the extra- 
ordinary thing is that horses 
stood the drastic treatment 
as well as they appear io have 
done, though it is highly 
probable that some of the 
weaknesses found in their 
descendants are the con- 


sequences of the remorseless handling they were doomd 
to receive. We may be sure it would never have occurred 
tc the eighteenth-century practitioner that a horse cou!d 
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possibly win such a race as 
the Cesarewitch unless he or 
she had been galloped a 
certain number of times over 
the full distance. Doubtless, 
in many cases, the majority, 
indeed, such work is indis- 
pensable. Alec Taylor, how- 
ever, father of the present 
Manton trainer, was a pioneer 
of better things. He per- 
ceived that Corrie Roy’s 
chance for the two-mile-and- 
a-quarter race would be 
injured instead of aided by 
these long gallops. She was 
an exception to the rule—and 
it is the trainer’s art to 
recognise exceptions—for it 
is stated that throughout her 
preparation her work never 
exceeded a mile-and-a-half. 
Gradually a superior type of 
trainer came into existence, 
the profession advanced to a 
higher level, and it is not 
strange that the interesting 
open-air life—we will not 
speak about the drawbacks— 
should have made its appeal 
to gentlemen of birth and 
education, who brought fresh 
intelligence to bear upon the 
business they had undertaken. 

The temptation was, at any 
rate, too strong for Lord 
George Dundas, the subject 
of the present sketch. It can 
well be understood that an 
irresistible atmosphere of 


sport pervades Aske, the home of the Dundases. One of the 
immortal episodes of the English Turf is the match which took 
place in 1851 between Voltigeur and The Flying Dutchman. 
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Getting well on for a century ago this, perhaps the most 
famous of all matches ever run, is still freshly remembered 
and discussed. An ornament of Aske is a life-size painting 
of Voltigeur, who belonged to the grand-uncle of Lord George. 
One has no difficulty in comprehending how feeling ran high 
between the partisans of these two wonderful horses. The 
Flying Dutchman was proclaimed to be the best ever known. 
As to that, indeed, such proclamations are too frequent to be 
convincing ; but in the case of the son of Bay Middleton 
there seemed to be basis for the conviction. He had won the 
Derby amongst other races, and his trials had revealed him 
as a phenomenon. If Voltigeur were treated with severity, 
beyond all question it agreed with him, or he would not have 
endured the strenuous time which befel him in his three-year- 
old season. In the Leger, to the astonishment of the colt’s 
partisans, Rusborough got level with him, the judge giving 
ita dead-heat. A division was considered out of the question, 
the dead-heat had to be 
run off, Voltigeur won, and 
forty-eight hours later is 
found at the post for the 
Doncaster Cup, which he 
also secures. It was natural 
that there should be a 
general desire, throughout 
Yorkshire in particular and 
the sporting world in 
general, to find out which 
was really the better, he or 
the Leger winner of the 
previous year; and so the 
great match was made to 
be run at York in the 
spring. Lord Eglinton’s 
colt beat Voltigeur a neck, 
and argument is still rife as 
to whether the result was 
accurate, for one section of 
controversialists maintains 
that Voltigeur only lost the 
race by that narrow margin 
because in the  trainer’s 
anxiety to get him thoroughly 
fit he had done a little too 
much work and _ become 
slightly stale. Among Lord 
Rosebery’s possessions is a 
picture of The Flying 
Dutchman, . which some 
readers will, perhaps, recol- 
lect he most kindly allowed 
me to reproduce in colour 
som2 years ago. 

I am diverging from the 
subject of Lord George. 
At what age it is desirable 
that a boy should begin 
learning to ride is a disputed 
point. There are those who 
think it is necessary to wait 
until the lad’s muscles 
are beginning to develop. 
Others hold that he cannot 
begin too early, always 
supposing that he is keen to 
begin. Lord George first 
made acquaintance with the 
saddle as soon as he had 
reached the age of five, and 
assuredly has suffered no ill 
effects from that early start. 
A desire to go hunting with 
his father’s hounds was felt 
in his nursery days and 
was readily gratified; in- 
deed, one imagines that 
Lord Zetland would have been sadly disappointed if a 
son of his had not been eager to go hunting. The Zetland 
Hounds, as they are still called, notwithstanding that they 
have passed out of the family, had, previously to their adoption 
at Aske, for something like a century been known as the cold 
Raby Hounds, and hunted by the Dukes of Cleveland from 
Raby Castle. The present Marquess of Zetland took them 
over in 1873, and—a circumstance which I should imagine 
must be unique—hunted them for thirty-five vears with the 
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same huntsman, Champion, and the same first whipper-in, 
Tom Harrison. It was a sad blow to the country surrounding 
Aske when Lord Zetland gave them up after his long Master- 
ship, but circumstances induced him reluctantly to do so. 

At the age of seventeen Lord George obtained a commission 
in the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, and at a time when 
in the ordinary course of events he would have been hunting 
in England and doubtless winning, or erdeavouring to win, 
point-to-points and races at Hunt meetings he was in India, 
where, as a matter of course, he took to pony racing and 
polo. Returning to England, he settled down in the north 
not far from the family home, and occupied himself with 
training some horses for his father, who, having sold his mares 
in 1897, started again some ten years later, largely, as it appears, 
in order to provide his son with the occupation he had chosen. 
There was nothing very grand in the stable, a moderate lot 
indeed, though a few of them won races, affording early 
evidence that if the material 
were obtainable Lord George 
was able to turn it to good 
account. A _ horse called 
Printer’s Pie, a son of Wise 
Man and Larkaway, used 
occasionally to get his head 
in front ; Sisera II., ason of 
Harry McCalmont’s good 
horse Rising Glass and Jael, 
was another occupant of 
Lord George’s stable, who 
wound up the season of 1913 
by carrying off a couple cf 
modest stakes, and, amongst 
others, not many of them, 
but enough to keep things 
going, was Wensleydale. At 
this time Lord George was 
feeling a desire to gravitate 
towards Newmarket. The 
lease of Hill Cottage was 
obtained, but soon after he 
had acquired it the War broke 
out, and naturally he was 
among the earliest to seek 
active service. Poor Captain 
Dewhurst—of whom I am 
sincerely sorry not to hear 
any encouraging account— 
undertook to look after Lord 
George’s charges whilst he 
was at the front—perhaps it 
should be said whilst he was 
in the air, for, throughout the 
War, Lord George was flying. 

He had, as it might 
appear somewhat rashly, 
arranged to resume train- 
ing operations on January 
Ist, I9I9, and it was bya 
stroke of remarkable good 
luck that he was enabled by 
the War Office to carry out 
his intention. On that date, 
therefore, the horses came 
back to the Hill Cottage 
stable, several belonging to 
his father—bearers of the 
“* Aske spots,’’ which are so 
famous in Racing History— 
among them Pomme de 
Terre, a son of Polymelus 
and Homestead. Bob Dew- 
hurst had broken the colt, 
who had been out twice at 
the end of the season, when 
undeveloped and not at all 
fancied, though, thus early, 
he had given distinct promise; unbacked for a Maiden 
plate at the Newmarket Second October Meeting, he had 
run fourth, and at the Houghton a fortnight later, still 
not mentioned in the betting, he had again been fourth 
to Glanmerin, Knight of the Air, and Grand Farade, which 
was certainly suggestive of possessing form. 

The origin of Pomme de Terre is somewhat interesting. 
Years ago Lord Zetland gave Lord Londonderry the now 
notable mare Wenonah. A few months ago, when writing 
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in this series of the present Lord Londonderry, 
I noted that he had described Wenonah as the 
foundation of hisstud. The late Lord London- 
derry bred Peepshow, a grand-daughter of 
Wenonah, and presented her to Lord Zetland, 
thus it may be hoped greatly aiding the develop- 
ment of the Aske stud. Lord George, therefore, 
took over Pomme de Terre as a three-year-old, 
and speedily began to turn him to account, 
for on the second day of the season the colt won 
the Chaplin Stakes at Lincoln, and that he was 
confidently expected to do so is shown by the 
fact that 11 to 8 was laid onhim. In the Spring 
Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting he 
encountered two more than useful animals in 
Perion and Chuette; but better things were 
coming. He won the Great National Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes at Redcar with odds of 7 to 2 
on him, the Great Yorkshire Stakes (not quite 
such a good favourite as Lord Londonderry’s 
Dorset), just missed a place in the Leger behind 
Keysoe, Dominion, and Buchan, starting at the 
same price as the winner, and, reappearing at 
Liverpool in the St. Leger there, beat the 
victorious Doncaster filly by three lengths. 
Keysoe was giving him 6lb., but he won with an 
ease which showed that there could have been 
little in it at even weights. The old disposition to 
talk slightingly of amateur trainers has entirely 
evaporated. Two or three of them are indeed 
habitually at the head of the winning list, and Lord George’s 
skill has been abundantly demonstrated. 

Pomme de Terre started his four-year-old career by winning 
the Manchester Cup from Square Measure and Happy Man, 
giving Mr. Reid Walker’s good horse 5lb., and 3lb. to the third, 
doubtless a good horse also. It will be remembered that 
Happy Man narrowly missed the Ascot Cup, and, as it is 
maintained, must have won it had he been able to pursue 
his way unmolested. Pomme de Terre won the Redcar 
Handicap, was beaten a length-and-a-half for the Duke of 
York Stakes, giving Lord Derby’s Harrier 31lb., and wound 
up the season with three consecutive successes, in the Great 
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Yorkshire Handicap, the Lowther Stakes—in which indeed 
his victory was not absolute, as he dead-heated with the only 
other runner, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux’s 
Torelore—and in the Manchester November Handicap gave 
Lord Derby’s three-year-old March Along 21lb. and beat 
him a head, thus, as it were, running “ trick and tie’ with 
Lord Derby. 

During the present season, though Pomme de Terre has 
won nothing in England, he carried off a rich prize in France 
at St. Cloud in July: one of fourteen starters for the Prix du 
Président de la République, he justified his favouritism by land- 
ing anominal prize of £10,920, though, unfortunately, the rate 
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of exchange sadly reduces the amount. Pomme de Terre has 
been withdrawn to the stud, an inevitable consequence of there 
being nothing except handicaps for which he could run, and he 
had done enough to establish himself. Indeed, he must be rated 
as one of the best horses, possibly quite the best, Lord Zetland 
has owned during his long career. I am not forgetting Prism, 
who carried the ‘‘ Aske spots ’’ some forty years ago; but 
from what I remember over a lapse of so long a period he was 
hardly in Pomme de Terre’s class. How difficult it is to 
win the great races Lord Zetland as an owner demonstrates. 
He has never succeeded in winning a classic race, a second 
for the Oaks being the nearest he has ever got, St. Helena 
having filled that position, and subsequently won the 
Coronation Stakes at Ascot, amongst other races, in 1885. 
Speaking from memory, I do not think that the spots have 
often been carried in the classics, though, of course, they have 
sometimes appeared there, and luck may still be in store. 
Perhaps Lord George is best known as the trainer of the 
Cesarewitch winner Yutoi. He was asked by a friend to 
take a couple of horses belonging to Mrs. Burnley, Yutoi 
and the Shogun colt Holborn being the pair. Holborn 
won a race or two, but seems to have disappeared. Yutoi, 
however, who, perhaps needless to say, is an own brother 
to Lord Glanely’s good horse He, a son of Santoi and She, 
has proved himself in the very first class of handicap horses. 
As a three-year-old he was out eight times and only twice 
missed a place, on which two occasions he was fourth. As 
is the habit of the Santois, he has improved with age. Last 
year he began with a miss, and that, moreover, when starting 
favourite for the King Coal Stakes at Manchester, which 
Happy Man won from Harrier and some horses whose names 
we have just come across in discussing Pomme de Terre. 
This was the only slip but one in the course of the season. 
Yutoi won the Ascot High Weight Stakes from Mr. A. R. 
Cox’s good horse Air Balloon. Then came a curious failure, 
for which there is very likely an explanation. The colt had 
been sent to Pontefract, not a meeting where it often requires 
a good horse to win, and starting favourite at even money, 
was unplaced in a field of six to such inferior animals as Yokel, 
Jacksdale, and Halfpenny House. He soon made amends, 
winning the’Alexandra Handicap at Doncaster, the Newbury 
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Cup, and finally the Cesarewitch with a 1olb. penalty. This 
extra might be esteemed a disadvantage, but Lord George 
considers it very probable that the penalty enabled him to 
win, that he would not have done so with his original weight 
of 7st. glb., unless one of the very best jockeys who could go 
to scale well under 8st. had been obtained ; for Yutoi requires 
powerful handling: he takes hold at the start and is apt to 
require much helping at the finish. I hesitated to inquire 
too closely into the relative merits of Yutoi and Pomme de 
Terre, which I was curious to ascertain, but rather gathered 
from Lord George that if Pomme de Terre had been called 
upon to give Yutoi rolb. over a mile and three-quarters it 
is by no means certain what would have happened. 

There seem to be a moderate lot of two-year-olds at Hill 
Cottage, and it is late in the year to find fresh ones ; but Lord 
George is inclined to be hopeful of what some of his yearlings 
may do if all goes well with them. At present he is inclined 
to prefer an own sister to Dynamo and Dynamic—by Turbine 
out of Amore—but does not seem to know whether there is 
not good reason to place first a son of Tracery and the Isinglass 
mare Homeward Bound. This colt is called The Pilot. 
Another with which he is pleased is Ronaldshay, a son of 
Stornoway and Lindore, and he seems to anticipate that with 
anything like luck ason of Swynford and Sea of Stars, belonging 
to Sir Hedworth Meux, ought to win races. Lord George 
commented on the extraordinary small percentage of boys 
who make jockeys. Not a few of them ride well at exercise, 
but lack the essentials of successful jockeyship. Shortly 
before our conversation he had been immensely gratified 
by the unexpected success of Harpenden in the race which 
had been set down as something like a certainty for Bobanob. 
There were three runners, and this was one of the strangely 
frequent occasions in which the outsider of the trio won. 
Odds were laid on Bobanob as a matter of course, as much as 
seven to one against the winner. My space is filled, or I 
should like to have said a little about some of the other horses 
in the stable who have won races. Torlinda, belonging to 
his sister-in-law Lady Fitzwilliam, has not justified her two- 
year-old promise ; but there still seem to be hopes of her, 
as of Soldennis, who has indeed scored twice this season. 
Hill Cottage, it will readily be understood, is a thoroughly 
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sporting little establishment. The owners, whilst, of course, Terre received the nominal value of his race the stakes 
fully appreciating the spoils of victory, seem out rather to accumulated last year would have amounted to as nearly as 
win races than to win money. As to the latter, had Pomme de ___ possible £20,000. 
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A DISCOURSE 
ON GUNS 


By 
MAJOR G. BURRARD 


OW that the shooting season is once more in full swing, 
shot guns, in all their various makes and types, become 
again a favourite topic for conversation, discussion, 

and argument. After all, this is but natural, for use gives 
rise to thought, and firearms cannot fail greatly to intrigue 
all who take any real interest in their sport. 

At the present time there is an undoubted trend of opinion 
in favour of guns of smaller calibres than twelves, and not a 
few enthusiasts declare that 20-bores are every whit as effective 
as 12-bores, besides having the advantage of a full pound in 
weight. In America especially is this doctrine preached. 
In England, however, we are naturally more conservative, 
and small bores have still considerable headway to make 
before they can be considered as serious rivals to the favourite 
twelve. In all forms of shooting the point which really sways 
the balance is the degree of skill of the individual man behind 
the gun. Nevertheless, it is possible to put forward certain 
hard facts which are established by cold but accurate 
mathematical reasoning. Such are beyond dispute, and by 
their consideration sportsmen will be enabled to realise 
exactly what they stand to lose or gain by changing from one 
size of a gun to another. If they feel that their skill is such 
that any handicap which may be imposed will not be noticed, 
there is no reason why they should not take to small bores. 
But when they realise exactly what the self-imposed handicap 
is going to be, they may hesitate to take the plunge. 

Before we go on to discuss the actual relative merits of the 
different bores, it may be as well, first, to consider an argument 
which has recently been put forward in some circles with a 
certain amount of vehemence. It is this. Small bores are 
undoubtedly more difficult to shoot with, and probably less 
effective, than twelves; therefore it is more sporting to use 
them, because it makes the sport more difficult. Every man 
must be a judge to himself as to the correct reply to this 
suggestion, but it must be remembered that the handicap 
may very easily be such that a bird is merely winged with a 
20-bore, when the larger spread of the 12-bore would have 
resulted inaclean kill. Is it ‘‘ more sporting ” thus to wound 
when the shooter knows that his skill is not sufficiently great 
to overcome the extra difficulties ¢ 

Let us now turn to facts. 

In ordinary shooting the guns usually met with are 12- bores, 
16-bores, and 20-bores, all of which are chambered for 2}in. 
cartridges. Wildfowlers, also, use 10-bores and extra heavy 
12-bores chambered for 23in. cartridges. Accordingly, as a 
matter of general interest, we will consider all these five types 
ef guns. 

There are, of course, three other types, namely ‘“‘ Magnum ” 
twelves, sixteens, and twenties. The prefix ‘ ‘Magnum ” 
is really an indication of a sort of freak weapon which is built 
specially to take very long cartridges, which are loaded with 
the same weight of shot normally fired by a standard gun 
one size larger. Everyone is entitled to his own opinion, 
and “‘ Magnums” may find favour with some others besides gun- 
makers, who discover an additional line of business. Person- 
ally, I fail utterly to see _anything in their favour. Let us 
take a typical example, a ‘‘ Magnum ”’ 16-bore. Such a gun 
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is built to fire an ounce of shot, a favourite charge for a 12-bore. 
Instead of the full 12-bore powder charge of 33grs. of a 
33-grain powder, however, it only burns 31. The gun itself 
weighs but 202. or 30z. lighter than a 12-bore, which is build 
only to fire an ounce of shot, yet for the sake of these 202. or 
30z. a considerable amount of shot velocity is sacrificed owing 
to the decrease in powder, while the recoil is about the same. 
Further, the actual column of shot in the barrel of the sixteen 
is longer than the column of shot in the twelve, and an increase 
in the length of the shot column tends to send up pressures 
and to lengthen the actual stringing of the shot charge in the 
air during flight, both of which effects are disadvantageous. 
In all shooting it may be taken as a fairly reliable rule that the 
shorter the column of shot in the barrel, within reason, the 
better. And if a man wishes to fire an ounce of shot let him 
select a light 12-bore, which will handle this charge far better 
than any smaller bored ‘‘ Magnum.” 

But our five standard types seem to have strayed. Let us 
round them up. 

There is only one way of really comparing the effective powers 
of different sizes of guns, and that is by making a comparison 
of the weights of shot charges which they fire. This is cold 
reason, and there is no getting away from it. Pattern is merely 
an offshoot, dependent wholly on the total charge. For 
general convenience the standard pattern has been universally 
accepted throughout the shooting world as that pattern which 
a gun is capable of throwing into a circle 30in. in diameter 
at goyds. The density of this pattern may be varied by 
increasing or decreasing the degree of choke in a barrel or 
by changing the size of shot. The effect of variations in boring 
is well known. A full choke throws 70 per cent. of the total 
charge into the arbitrary circle ; a half choke, 60 per cent. ; 
an improved cylinder, 50 per cent.; and a true cylinder, 
40 per cent. 

In order to make a fair comparison between two guns of 
different sizes, we must assume that they are bored the same, 
and since all borings represent a fixed percentage of the total 
charge being placed in the 30-in. circle the relative patterns 
given by the two guns would be proportional to the actual 
weights of shot charges before the fixed percentages were 
taken. As the percentage is the same in both cases it does 
not effect the relative powers of the weapons. 

Pattern can, as has been indicated above, be also altered 
by the size of shot. For example, 134 0z. of No. 5 shot 
contains 234 pellets, while { 0z. of No. 6 consists of 238. The 
former is the standard load for a 12-bore, and the latter for a 
16. If both guns were bored with the same degree of 
choke, the actual patterns would be practically identical as 
regards the number of pellets in the circle, or, in other words, 
the density would be the same. But no one can deny that a 
pellet of No. 5 will in adverse conditions be more effective 
than one of No. 6. The advantage of decreasing the size 
of shot is the increase of the chances of hitting a vital spot 
on account of the greater number of pellets spread over any 
given area, but if this number of pellets is not increased, the 
larger the size of shot the better, since it will retain its velocity 
and striking energy for a longer distance. For practical 
purposes against ordinary game, the merit of a single pellet 
of No. 5 over one of No. 6 may not be very pronounced, and 
this point will be considered later on. At the present moment, 
however, we are dealing with the respective powers of different 
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a closer boring, when the total spread of shot would be dimin- 
ished at all ranges. We have already seen that a standard 
16-bore charge contains practically the same number of 
pellets of No. 6 shot as the standard 12-bore charge does of 
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sizes of guns, and, since pellets of any size must lose their 
individual stopping power sooner than any larger ones, we 
are bound to look facts in the face and accept the truth as it 
really is. 

Accordingly, we come back to our starting-point, which was 
that the only absolutely true and fair way of estimating the 
relative powers of different guns is by a consideration of their 
shot charges. In making any comparison, it is essential to 
begin with some fixed datum point, and in this comparison 
we cannot do better than select the ordinary 12-bore firing a 
2sin. case loaded with the standard shot charge of 1; oz. 
Let us take this as represented by a figure of merit of 100, 
then the figures which will indicate the corresponding powers 
of the other bores will be in the same proportion to 100 as 
their shot charges are to 1; 0z. The only advantage of this 
arbitrary 100 is that the results are given in percentages, which 
are more ready of understanding. 

The following table gives these percentages of relative 
powers :— 


Gun. Percentage of power. 
12-bore 2}in. ,, . » 100 
16-bore 2hin. ,, . 82 


2o0-bore 2hin. ,,. 70 

These figures give a true comparison between different 
guns when the conditions of both shot size and boring of the 
barrels are constant. Skill does not enter into the question, 
for the spread of the shot charge is an almost constant and 
known item at various ranges for different borings irrespective 
of the size of the bore. This may seem a somewhat extra- 
ordinary fact, but the explanation is simple. All guns, no 
matter what the size may be, are regulated by the gunmakers 
to throw an effective pattern into the standard 3o0in. circle 
at aoyds. Consequently, the spread of the total charge at 
this range will be a constant dimension. When a charge of 
shot is in flight it begins to spread within a very few feet of 
the muzzle, and this spread continues to increase in a known 
proportion to the range. Since the spread at aoyds. is a fixed 
dimension, and since the shot charge begins to open out at 
just about the same distance from the muzzle irrespective of 
the bore, it will be readily seen that the spread at intermediate 
distances between the muzzle and goyds. will also be a practic- 
ally constant value irrespective of the bore. In actual practice 
a 10-bore would undoubtedly give a slightly larger spread at 
2oyds. than a 20-bore, for instance, which was bored with the 
same degree of choke, and this practical fact is a further 
advantage in favour of a large bore which we have ignored. 
It is not very pronounced, so let us continue to ignore it, 
just to show that we are not trying to juggle the actual facts 
so as to give a verdict in favour of a large bore unfairly. 

But whatever we ignore we cannot get away from our table. 

These relative capabilities of the different sizes have been 
so well realised that gunmakers decided that some sort of 
handicap must be imposed on users of small bores if they 
wished to be in a position to compete with 12-bore men at 
ordinarily longish shots. The first step was naturally a 
reduction in the size of shot used, for this would not create 
any further difficulties in respect of accuracy of aim as would 
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patterns at goyds. would be the same, and the only loss would 


This means, as was pointed cut above, that the 


be the difference in the in- 
dividual striking force of a 
pellet of No. 6 as opposed to 
one of No.5. Asingle pellet 
of No. 5 has, on an average, 
just about 2o0ft. per second 


more velocity at zoyds. than one of No. 6, and this, combined 
with its slightly extra weight, must unquestionably give it an ad- 
vantage over the smaller size if it cones up against a very tough 
coating of feathers or a very big bone. But in all ordinary circum- 
stances a pellet of No. 6 shot possesses ample force and penetra- 
tion sufficient to kill all ordinary British game birds, and this, 
after all, is sufficient. Thus we see that although a 16-bore 
firing No. 6 might not be quite as effective as_a 12-bore firing 
No. 5 in very exceptional circumstances, for all ordinary 
purposes it falls very little behind. This means that a 16-bore 
bored with the same degree of choke as a 12-bore should 
invariably be used with one size smaller in shot to give 
practically the same power and without imposing any handicap 
as regards as accuracy of aim. A 12-bore will always have the 
advantage of enabling its owner to increase the density of 
pattern by selecting a size smaller shot, and thus invariably 
having something in Fand, so to speak, when small birds such 
as snipe or quail f:rm the object of pursuit. Any size smaller 
than No. 8 loses its velocity so soon that it cannot be recom- 
mended, and thus the 16-bore reaches its limit before the 12- 
bore, for the larger gun will always throw a denser pattern 
if the same size of shot is used in both. 

In the case of the 20-bore we must go down to No. 7 shot 
if we want to get the same density of pattern as a 12-bore 
gives with No. 5, and this is a very decided handicap. It has 
already been pointed out that the only advantage of a small- 
shot size is the increase in the chances of hitting a vital spot 
by the increase gained in the density of the pattern. To 
adopt a smaller-shot size without increasing the pattern density 
can only result in loss of power. Roughly speaking, a single 
pellet of No. 5 has about the same striking velocity at aoyds. 
as a single pellet of No. 7 has at 35yds., while the lighter shot 
would not have the same striking force as the larger. In other 
words a pattern of No. 5 at 4oyds. would be about as effective 
as a similar pattern of No. 7 at 35yds. This would mean that a 
20-bore would kill up to 35yds. where a 12-bore would kill 
up to 4oyds. 

It is true that we considered the actual patterns thrown by 
both guns at 4oyds. when we first made our comparison, and 
that the 20-bore would throw an appreciably denser pattern 
at 35yds. than it would at aoyds., a point which we seem to 
have ignored. But against this increase in pattern density 
can be set the lower striking force of No. 7 shot at 35yds. 
as compared with the heavier No. 5 at aoyds., which we also 
ignored. Consequently, we see that a loss of 5yds. in range 
represents as nearly as possible the effect of substituting a 
20-bore for a 12, still assuming that both guns are bored the 
same. 

If correspondingly smaller sizes of shot were used in both 
guns the loss in range would be still greater. 

From this it is clear that something else had to be done 
besides varying the size of shot if a 20-bore was to be able to 
hold its own with regard to killing distance. The only thing 
left was to increase the choke. This was done to a very marked 
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degree, and the result is to be found in advertisements which 
state that 20-bores give patterns at 4oyds. identical to 12-bores. 
This statement is approximately true if we take a full choked 
20-bore and compare it with an improved cylinder 12-bore ; 
the latter is slightly stronger, but there is very little to choose. 
And these patterns, be it noted, are obtained with equal shot 
sizes in both guns. But let us see what the handicap is at 
the intermediate range of 2oyds., a distance at which a 
surprisingly large number of driven birds are shot. 

It is obvious that the larger the effective area covered by 
the shot charge the easier it is to score a kill, while the smaller 
this area is, the higher the necessary degree of skill required 
to place the charge effectively. The comparative areas 
covered by the charges at 2oyds. from a full choke 20-bore 
and an improved cylinder 12-bore are almost exactly in the 
ratio of three to eight. In other words, it is very nearly three 
times as difficult to hit with the smaller gun. If the individual 
sportsman is satisfied that his skill is cf a sufficiently high order 
to stand this heavy handicap, by all means let him take to a 
20-bore, but in some forms of shooting, such as rabbits in 
covert for instance, the handicap is so tremendous that it is 
doubtful whether there are many men who could really afford 
to ignore it. 

The case of the 16-bore is different. Here only a half-choke 
is needed to throw the same pattern, shot size for shot size, as an 
improved cylinder 12-bore, and at 2oyds. the comparative 
areas covered by the shot charges are in the ratio of three to 
five. That is, it is not quite twice as difficult to hit with a 
sixteen as with a twelve, a handicap with which undoubtedly 
many men can afford to part. 

There are two remaining factors which have been ignored 
up to the present in these comparisons. One is in favour of 
the 12-bore, and the other in that of the smaller guns. 
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The first of these factors is that we have only considered 
an improved cylinder 12-bore. If the degree of skill possessed 
by any individual is of such a high order that he does not labcur 
under any disadvantage when shooting with a full choke he 
will add at the very least 5yds. to his range by adopting a 
full choked 12-bore. Boring for boring, a 12 will always 
outshoot a 20 by 5yds. The same applies to a 16-bore, 
but in a lesser degree. 

The second factor, which is favourable to the smaller bores, 
is the question of lightness. There are certainly men who 
suffer from some physical infirmity which prevents them from 
using a 12-bore to its full advantage. Such will find the lighter 
weight of the smaller guns a very great advantage, and they 
may very possibly shoot better with them than they would 
with a 12-bore in spite of the larger killing area, simply 
because their strength is not sufficient to permit them wielding 
and swinging a 12-bore with the necessary ease and 
freedom. 

The comparison with long chambered 12-bores and 10-bores 
has not been pushed, for it can be worked out on identical 
lines. Roughly speaking, the ordinary 12-bore and the long- 
chambered one bear the same relation to a 10-bore as_ twenties 
and sixteens do to any ordinary twelve. 

To sum up, it may be taken as a safe rule that a sportsman 
should choose as large a bore as possible, provided his strength 
is sufficient to enable him to use it properly on all occasions 
when the gun will be required. A heavier weapon than an 
ordinary 12-bore would be beyond the strength of any ordinary 
man for all forms of every-day English shooting, but for 
flighting duck a 10-bore would enable him to kill birds which 
come continually just out of shot of the ordinary gun. Excep- 
tional occasions sometimes demand exceptional tools, but it 
must be realised that they are exceptional. 


GIPSIES ARRIVING ON EPSOM DOWNS FOR DERBY WEEK 
By A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. 


The above picture which Mr. Munnings is said to consider his best work is about to be published 


in colour 


by the Modern Art Society, 7 Grafton Street, W.1, who have already issued the colour plate of “H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales on Forest Witch’’ by the same artist 
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A BIG RIVER FOR BIG FISH 


AUTUMN SALMON FISHING 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM 


HE problems connected with the life-history of the 

salmon and the preservation of the salmon fisheries 

are not so many or so difficult now as they were twenty 
years ago, thanks to the new knowledge afforded by the 
science of scale-reading and to the efforts of the band of 
devoted workers who have made this knowledge accessible, 
There is enough ‘salmon literature ’’ now to enable any- 
body to understand the main principles that must be observed 
if salmon are to be abundant in any particular river or group 
of rivers. Pure water and a free run, upstream for the mature 
fish, down-stream for the smolts—that formula honestly 
applied ought to restore the stock anywhere, and it has, in 
fact, done so in some rivers, especially the Wye, and is doing 
so in others. 

The formula has, of course, certain minor clauses attached 
to it, providing for the protection of fish on the spawning- 
beds and for the reasonable security of their offspring during 
the period of river life, which lasts from one to three years, 
usually two. If old-fashioned trout-fishers, who call every- 
thing with spots a “ trout,’”” did too much intensive fishing 
on the shallows and slew the parr or samlets wholesale, the 
effects on the ultimate salmon stock would be serious, but 
fortunately this does not happen now as it did People are more 
enlightened than they used to be, and a glance suffices for a 
decision as to whether a small fish is a trout or a little salmon. 
So as a general rule it may be taken that slaughter of the in- 
nocents by anglers is not one of the serious troubles in salmon 
preservation. There are other difficulties, however, which 
cannot so easily be overcome. One of the greatest I take to 
be eels, which are very destructive to small fish, and which 
themselves are of considerable economic value. The life- 
history of the eel is the exact opposite of that cf the salmon, 
and the fact that eels spend their feeding and growing time 
in fresh water means that heavy toll is inevitably taken of 
stocks of small fish which exist there. On the other hand, the 
young eels, or elvers, when they first run up from the sea 
are very palatable and nourishing food themselves, so there 
is a measure of give-and-take in the business, and at the last 
of it, possibly Nature’s balance is pretty well preserved. Other 
enemies of salmon in the rivers are predatory fish like big 


trout, pike and chub; but these are probably less harmful 
than eels, and they do not upset the balance either. To some 
extent their distribution prevents their doing much harm; 
coarse fish, at any rate, are seldom plentiful in those shallow 
upper waters where little salmon mostly live, nor are the bigger 
trout very prominent there. Fish-eating birds are another 
trouble; but the inland species do not do much harm. 
Cormorants are the worst foes if they take to frequenting 
rivers, and their raids are really serious. Fortunately river- 
preservers are fully awake to that fact, and cormorant destruc- 
tion is a regular part of the year’s programme in districts 
where it is necessary. It might, perhaps, be more thorough 
than it is, but that is a matter of achievement rather than of 
principle. Cormorants are difficult birds to shoot, and they 
get very wary. Raids on their nests give the best results, on 
the whole. 

The better understanding of salmon questions on which I 
have touched has had one specially striking result—the re- 
establishment of spring-running fish in various rivers from 
which they had almost disappeared. Why any salmon should 
want to run into fresh water in spring, spending many months 
there practically without feeding, and gradually losing weight 
and condition, is a mystery. In ‘‘ running water,’’ it has 
been estimated, a salmon can travel at the rate of at least a 
mile an hour. Few rivers in these islands are so long that a 
fish need accomplish a journey of more than 200 miles to reach 
suitable spawning-grounds. A week should suffice for the 
purpose in most of them. And yet some salmon start in 
January without any idea of actually spawning before October 
at the earliest ! Some authorities talk of repletion as a possible 
explanation, the idea being that the fish have eaten so many 
herrings or what not in the sea that they really cannot assimilate 
anything more for a long time. I am afraid that explanation 
does not convince me, the less so because there is so much 
variety in the size and weight of fish which come up, and 
because one specimen may have been in the sea feeding hard 
for a year, two years, or even three years longer than another. 
The only theory that seems to me likely is that spring-running 
is an ancient racial instinct dating from very early times when 
geography was different and rivers were much longer. The 
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Should this development become 
general I for one should regret it, 
partly because it will take a con- 
siderable time for improved early 
fishing to react upon expenses—in 
the long run no doubt spring salmon 
fishing would be a cheaper amuse- 
ment when spring fish were plentiful 
everywhere — and partly because 
autumn fishing has beauties and 
charms peculiar to itself. 

So far as the catching of the fish 
themselves is concerned, there is not 
really a great deal of difference 
between the seasons. Spring fish 
take rather more freely and fight 
rather harder than their autumn 
cousins, but the superiority is not so 
marked as to cause men who have 
enjoyed spring fishing to lose their 
pleasure in a good autumn day. 
And the fact that the ‘‘ backenders ” 
are more difficult is not without its 
attractiveness to the fishermen of 
experience. Difficulty, indeed, is 
one of the conditions wilfully imposed 


ABOUT TO BEGIN AT THE HEAD OF THE POOL. 


Pacific salmon of North America, first-cousins of our Atlantic 
salmon, have in some cases to run two thousand miles to 
reach spawning grounds, and they naturally take a long time 
to do so. There may be a possible analogy. 

Whatever the reason for spring-running may be, there is 
no question that it is a fact, or that it is stimulated and en- 
couraged by the better management cf rivers and the regulation 
of netting in the estuaries. Nor is there, of course, any question 
that it ought to be encouraged so far as possible. A spring 
salmon river is a valuable economic asset. Rich men will 


pay big prices for the fishing, and it all helps to bring prosperity 


to a countryside, giving employment, filling hotels, and so 
on, for the spring salmon is considered the noblest of all the 
trophies yielded by the sport of angling. Besides, it has 
now been sufficiently proved that the benefits are not con- 
fined to the rods. The nets of a district get their full share 
when rivers have once been re-established, because the stock 
of fish is so much greater that it will meet all reasonable 
demands. 

There is, however, one question arising out of the new 
state of affairs which has not yet been fully answered. Will 
stimulation of the earlier running of salmon have an effect 
on what has hitherto been a very important festival for the 
angler, the autumn run? If so, will autumn fishing become a 
thing of the past ¢ This is a serious matter for the ‘‘ hard-up ” 
who have never been able to afford the joys of spring fishing, 
but who have occasionally managed to get a little sport in 
October or November, when the price of pleasure is not quite 
SO great. 

The typical autumn fish has never, of course, been so 
desirable as the spring fish, but in some rivers it has always 
been worth catching. Even the “‘ red cock” is not to be 
despised. It is in the spawning livery, it is true, but it may 
be quite firm and hard ; it will put up a good fight, and it is 
by no means bad eating. It is, at any rate, a much more 
valuable fish for sport and table than a spring salmon which 
has been lying in an upper pool for several months. Some 
of the female fish, too, may be silvery enough to satisfy even 
a critical eye. I have seen Tweed fish in November which 
were things of beauty and a legitimate matter for pride in 
their captors. 

At present it cannot be said certainly tnat more spring fish 
necessarily mean fewer autumn fish. The Tweed of recent 
years has been getting a considerably bigger run in the spring 
than it used to,say, twenty years ago; but it stilllhas its splendid 
autumn fishing, during which individual rods may kill several 
salmon in a day. The Tay also has its distinct spring and 
autumn seasons very much as of old. But Iam not sure whether 
this can be said of all the rivers in which spring fishing has 
been steadily improving; and there are signs that autumn 
fishing tends to become less important in consequence. If 
there are only a certain number of fish due to enter a river 
in each year, and if some of them acquire the habit of doing 
so earlier, it would naturally follow that there are not so many 
for the later months. 


A WATER 


by modern anglers on some branches 
of their sport. The dry-fly doctrine 
shows that. It would be compara- 
tively easy to catch the big chalk- 
stream trout with minnows, worms, and other base lures, but 
such a proceeding would offend against the canons of “‘ sport,’’ 
and the chalk-stream code eliminates it, very wisely. The 
mere slaying of fish is only a part of the game. There is a 
similar feeling in regard to salmon; not a few fishermen 
confine themselves to the fly on good rivers, and difficulty 
is valued there as on the trout streams. 

And one sometimes gets it in full measure during the 
autumn, especially when the water has run low. Suppose 
that, as has happened this year, there have been runs of fish 
in late August or early September, and that a dry spell comes 
in October. The result will be pools full of fish which are 
very reluctant to take anything. A spinning bait stands little 
or no chance, and a fly will probably only score in the early 


FOR A BIG FLY 


AN AUTHOR AT ONE END AND A SIXTEEN-POUNDER AT THE 
OTHER. THE SHRIMP ESTABLISHED THE CONNECTION 
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CARHAM-ON-TWEED 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF AUTUMN WATERS. 


morning or the late evening. A dry October inevitably means 
blank days on most rivers. But ingenuity may help to improve 
the situation. That little-known bait, the boiled shrimp, 
is a real help in such times of trouble, for it will occasionally 
rouse a salmon which has shown itself proof against all other 
temptations. But it has to be properly used, and there is a 
real art in the fishing. The ideal to be aimed at is to make 
the shrimp jump up and down just in front of the fish, and to 
go on with this exercise till it rouses appetite or indignation 
and becomes an object that must be eaten or destroyed—the 
motives of salmon in taking are none too clear, but it is certain 
that they can be worried into doing so. 

When you reflect on the relative positions of man and fish, 
which are often separated by many yards of distance and feet 
of depth, you appreciate 
the difficulty of making 
the shrimp behave in 
the desired manner. It 
is much harder than 
fly-fishing in some cir- 
cumstances, though in 
others it may be easier 
—when, for instance, 
you are able to get to 
the edge of a deep pool 
where fish may be lying 
close under your feet. 
Then the business of 
“working ’’ your shrimp 
is fairly simple, and the 
16ft. or 17ft. fly-rod 
gives you as much reach 
as you want. There is 
no mistake when a fish 
comes for it. A sudden 
heavy strain is put on 
the line, and all you have 
to do is to hold on for a 
moment while the hook 
“goes home.’ After 
that comes the battle, 
which varies according 
to the nature of the 
water and the mood of 
the fish. Some men use 
a triangle for the arming 
of a shrimp, but I have 
of late years taken to 
a biggish single hook, 
which I thread through 


FENCHILL-ON-TAY 
LORD ZETLAND MAKES A “ WIND’ CAST 


““ WORK THE FLY AS DEEP AS POSSIBLE”’ 


the bait, head to 
of hook used for 


tail, with a darning needle.’ The sort 
worming for salmon does well enough. 
It is less liable to get hung up in rocks and other 
obstructions than a triangle, and it serves the primary 
purpose just as well. 

I have elaborated this business of shrimp-fishing perhaps 
unduly, but with a purpose. It seems to me to have a special 
connection with the autumn season, and to accord very well 
with the somewhat slumbrous time when the leaves are 
changing colour and beginning to fall. A hot October day— 
and some of them can be very hot—is as different from a 
bleak day in March as is a South Sea island from the eternal 
snow line. It has a beauty which cannot be surpassed by 
the day of any other month, and it leads the angler on into 
asort of charmed reverie 
of things that have been, 
things that may be. If 
he were standing waist- 
deep in a strong stream 
endeavouring to do 
credit to his instructor 
in the Spey cast, he 
would have/no time 
for reverie. : That sort 
of thing is part of the 
life which ‘is real and 
earnest. It is very well 
in spring, when most of 
the year is tocome. But 
in autumn, when most 
of the year is gone, the 
meditative “‘jigging’”’ of 
a shrimp seems more 
in accord with the pro- 
babilities. And as it 
will certainly catch fish, 
and may be a prelude 
to a four-mile tramp 
home with 3o0lb. or so 
of salmon on one’s back, 
it is redeemed from too 
great an atmosphere of 
sentimentality. Even in 
the season of sadness 
one likes to catch some- 
thing, and the shrimp 
helps thereto. 

October, of course, 
has other days, wet 
and wild, some of 
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them. And the autumn river, save for the foliage on its 
banks, may much resemble its vigorous spring self. In sucha 
case reality and earnestness are forced upon one, and one must 
wade and cast and labour in the approved style. Ido not know 
what are the best flies for autumn fishing, cr spring fishing 
either, for that matter. Nor, I believe, does anyone else. That 
is to say, I do not believe anybody is in a position to state that 
a special list of flies is the best for all waters. But plenty of 
people could tell you the best dies for waters which they know. 

I think there is a science of salmon-fly selection, but it 
has not been worked out yet, and the task is going to be very 
difficult. It depends on what a fly looks like to a salmon, 
and that depends on the nature of a pool and the surroundings, 


and the angle of light. A good many years ago I gained 
these impressions from watching flies at work, when§I was 
in the subaqueous observation chamber of that keen student 
Dr. Francis Ward, whose books would explain the matter 
better than I can. The value of tinselled bodies in some 
conditions, and of mixed wings or translucent dubbing in 
others, is worthy of meditation. But it is difficult to formu- 
late a definite policy as a result unless one knows a pool very 
well indeed and has been able to study it in dead low water 
and bright sunlight. The best procedure ad interim is to 
recognise the fact that striking contrast in patterns is a thing 
to aim at and to fill the fly-box accordingly. A Silver 
Wilkinson, a Thunder and Lightning, a Dunkeld or an Usk 


on the position of the fish and the way in which the fly is 
presented, and, last but not least, on the position of the sun 


Grub—variety of this kind may bring success when fidelity 
to one type would not. 


Cuntral News 


A CAST ON THE SPEY. 
LADY BERNARD GORDON LENNOX UPHOLDS THE DOCTRINE OF “EQUAL RIGHTS”’ FOR EQUAL SKILL 


We are permitted by The Medici Society to publish the portrait of 
General Wolfe which appears on our cover this month. The original 
picture, which is attributed to Highmore, hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and has been reproduced by The Medici Society in their National 
Portrait Series of the Medici Prints. This Series is under the patronage 
of His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught, and, by permission of the 
Trustees, it is issued under the general supervision of Mr. J. D. Milner, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London. England is probably 
richer than any other country in portraits of the builders of her Empire, 
and The Medici Society, in forming this collection, has drawn not only on 
the public collections but also on private galleries, whose owners have been 
so public-spirited as to grant permission for the reproduction of historic 
portraits. By command of Her Majesty the Queen, examples of the 
Series have been added to the Collection in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
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HARRODS Ltd. 


AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE 


AGENTS, AND SURVEYORS, 


62-64, Road, S.W.1 


(OPPOSITE 


MAIN PREMISES.) 


Telegrams: 
“ Estate, co Harro: Is, 
London.’ 


FRESH in the MARKET. FAVOURITE SUBURB. 


FEW MILES N.W. or LONDON 
EXCELLENT HOUSE. 
High position on south side, with good views. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 


ARTISTIC GEORGIAN-STYLE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


beautifully fitted, convenient to two stations, with a 
fast train service to Town; three reception rooms, 
studio, nine bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, 
and excellent offices ; Co.’s water, electric light, main 
drainage, central heating, telephone; delightful 
matured pleasure grounds, including tennis lawn, 
sunk rose garden, flower and kitchen gardens, sur- 
rounded by a belt of fine old trees, extending in all to 


ABOUT ONE ACRE. 
PRICE £4,000 or NEAR OFFER. 


Sole Agents, Harrops (Lp.), 62-64, Brompton 
Road, S.W. 1. 


Co.’s water, telephone. 


tennis and other lawns, 


ABOUT 
LOW PRICE FOR 


Harrops (Lp.), 62-64, 


KENT 

GENTLEMAN’S SMALL 

PLEASURE FARM 
Excellent House, 600ft. up, all conveniences. 
VERY DESIRABLE F 
containing hall, three reception, five bedrooms, bath- 
room, and offices ; cottage, garage, stabling, farmery, 
and outbuildings ; acetylene gas, modern sanitation, 


BEAUTIFULLY MATURED GROUNDS, including 


orchard, productive kitchen garden, woodland, and 
plantations, also first-rate pasture and arable land ; in all 


£3,750 


REEHOLD PROPERTY, 


flower beds and_ borders, 


68 ACRES. 
IMMEDIATE SALE, 


Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 


A GENUINE BARGAIN. 


BORDERS 
40 MINUTES TO WATERLOO. 
BEAUTIFULLY-BUILT MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
facing due south, containing hall, three reception 
rooms (two with parquet floors), cloakroom, seven bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, and excellent offices, 
boxroom ; electric light, gas, modern drainage. 
Brick and tiled gavage and other outbuildings. 
WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS, including tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, shrubberies, flower borders, 
etc., in all nearly 
TWO ACRES. 


£2,750 
WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR AN IMMEDIATE 


/ E 
SALE. 


Harrops (Lp.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 


550FT. 25 M 


TWO-AND-A-Q 


PRICE 


FREEHOLD, 


Harrops (Lp.), 62-64, 


AMERSHAM (NEAR) 


INTERESTING FARMHOUSE - TYPE 
RESIDENCE 


in splendid order; hall, three reception, music room, 

five bedrooms, bathroom, and offices; Co.’s water, 

telephone ; small farmery with old oak barns and 
outbuildings. 

Exceptionally delightful old-world GROUNDS, 
quite inexpensive to maintain, and including tennis 
and croquet lawn, herbaceous’ borders, pergolas, 
formal gardens, intersectec 
ductive kitchen garden ; in all about 


N.B.—-Plans for enlarging the Residence have been 
prepared by an eminent architect, and can be seen at 
the Sole Agents’ Offices on application.—Sole Agents, 


ILES FROM TOWN. 


1 by brick paths, and pro- 


UARTER ACRES. 


£3,250 


OR OFFER. 


Brompton Koad, S.W. 1. 


SUSSEX COAST 


BETWEEN BOGNOR AND WORTHING. 
SPLENDID MODERN HOUSE 


Uninterrupted sea views. 
Low Price, £2,000 for quick sale. 


EXCEPTIONALLY DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
RESIDENCE, occupying a very pleasant and con- 
venient position within one-and-a-half miles of the 
station, and convenient for post office, shops, etc. ; 
hall, two large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath- 
room, and excellent offices; Co.’s water and gas, 
modern sanitation ; site for garage. 

ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, well laid 
out with lawns, flower beds, and borders, glasshouse, 
etc. ; in all about 


QUARTER OF AN ACRE 
Harrops (Lp.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 


REAL 


labour 


PRICE 


FREEHOLD 


occupying a convenient an 
station, post office, shops ; 


offices ; electric light, gas, 
Attractive PLEASURE 
and kitchen garden, with 


Harrops (Lp.), 62-64, 


BARGAIN 


Ideal home for a City man ; 
by frequent fast service ; e 


EXCEPTIONALLY DESIRABLE 


tion, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms, and complete 


radiators, telephone ; site for garage. 


and including tennis lawn, 
several fine ornamental tree 


THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 


40 minutes from Waterloo 
very modern convenience for 
saving. 


£2,500 


RESIDENCE 


d pleasant position close to 
vestibule hall, three recep- 


Co.’s water, main drainage, 


GROUNDS well laid out, 
flower beds and_ borders, 
sand shrubs, young orchard 
fruit trees; in all about 


Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
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THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


Ghe Leading Literary Magazine 


Edited J.C. SQUIRE 


@ Articles by GEORGE MOORE, the late 
HENRY JAMES, W. B. YEATS, JOSEPH 
HERGESHEIMER, J. D. BERESFORD, 
MAURICE HEWLETT, Etc., have appeared 


in recent issues. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (36/-) may be sent through your Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or to the ACanager, THE LONDON MERCURY, Castle 
Court, Poppins Court, London, E.C. 4. 
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By Appointment to 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


ROBERT LEWIS 


requests the readers of The Badminton 


to visit his. establishment at 


20, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 


S.W.1, for the purpose of inspecting 
and sampling his stock of fine Cigars, 


Cigarettes and ‘Tobaccos. 


ROBERT LEWIS 


Established 1787 


20, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE FIELD LIBRARY 


BOOKS ON GAME SHOOTING 


Game of British East Africa 
By CAPT. C. H. STIGAND. 
25/- net. 


VIVID record of the impressions of a hunter 
who was at the same time an ardent field 
naturalist, the many illustrations of spoor, etc., 
add greatly to the attractiveness of this impor- 
tant work. 

“This important volume, which is well illustrated 
from numerous photographs, deserves a space on the 
bookshelves of everyone in big game _ shooting.’ 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Postage 1/- 


Big Game Shooting in India, Burma 
and Somaliland 


By COL. V. M. STOCKLEY, with many illus- 
trations. 25/- net. Postage 1/- 
RECORD of actual shooting experiences 
selected for the lessons which they have to 
teach. The notable chapters on the Tiger contain 
most comprehensive diagrams printed in two 
colours and drawn to scale showing various plans 
of beats, system of placing bait, etc. A most 
interesting chapter is devoted to pig sticking. 


Hunting Trips in Northern Rhodesia 
Superbly illustrated. 
By D. D: LYELL, F-ZS. 
25/- net. Postage 1/. 
“A true lover of the world the author seems to have 
been a hunter born, and the fascination of the bush is 


on what he writes, we commend this book very warmly 
to our sporting readers.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


BOOKS FOR ANGLERS 


Fly Fishing 
SOME NEW ARTS AND MYSTERIES 


By J. C. MOTTRAM. 


2nd Edition. Price 7/6 net. Postage 6d. 
A BOOK by a very clever fly-fisher, containing 

much interesting and instructive matter 
and many original opinions. 


“The Author’s wide experience and his bent toward 
experiment make this varied collection of studies 
attractive both to read and to think over.’’—The 
Badminton. 

“It is a book by a very keen and clever dry fly- 
fisher, too broad-minded to think that only absolute 
dry fly-fishing counts. It is a book which the fly 
fisher with years of experience will enjoy because it 
often challenges views which are founded on the results 
of experience.’’—Fishing Gazette. 


Elements of Angling 
By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


3rd Edition. Price 7/6 net. Postage 6d. 
EALS with the Art of Angling from the 
very beginning, leading up by easy stages 
to the more elaborate branches of the sport. 
Delightfully written. 


“This is one of the minor classics of the sport and 
the issue of a new Edition will be welcomed by every 
angler.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

“As a practical guide to beginners it deserves the 
attention of all who wish to graduate in the gentle art.” 

Yorkshire Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S DOG IN 


THE TROPICS 
H. H. KING. 
S/. net. Post free 5/3 


NFORMATION is given as to choice of breed, 
food, physic, exercise and general manage- 
ment. Written primarily for the dog lover 
abroad, it contains also much of interest and 
value to dog owners at home. 

“Personally we shall probably never take a dog to 
the tropics, but we shall still look on this book as one 
of the most valuable treatises which has come our way. 
The chapter on ‘ Breaking a Dog for General Purposes,’ 
for instance, is as applicable to the countries of Tay and 
Tweed, or Trent and Thames, as to the Tropics.’”. 
Scottish Field. 

““We are particularly glad to welcome this hand- 
book.’’—The Dog World. 


THE “FIELD” 


GAME REGISTER 
7/6 net. 


REGISTER for recording, in convenient 
and permanent form, bags of game and the 
fish taken. 


Postage 4d. 


The pages for shooting are ruled in red and 
blue with columns for date, beat, varieties of 
game, names of guns and the writer’s remarks, 
and are followed by four pages of summaries of 
the season’s shooting. Similar pages are pro- 
vided for the chronicling of fishing. 

The register is handsomely bound in dark green 
with heavy gold lettering. 

‘“An ideal game register.’’——Scottish Field. 


THE FIELD PRESS Ltd., Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’ 


draw the attention of readers of ‘The 
Badminton” to the following important 
books. 


GEORGE DUNCAN and 
BERNARD DARWIN 
PRESENT-DAY GOLF 


By GEoRGE DuNncAN & BERNARD DARWIN 
Illustrated with photographs by GEORGE 
BELDAM. Second Edition. 15/- net. 


““A valuable and fascinating addition to the literature of 
the royal and ancient game.’”’—Times. 


DAVE HUNTER 
GOLF SIMPLIFIED 


Cause and Effect. By Dave HunTER. 
Illustrated. 5/- net. 


“ Rarely have the intricacies of golf been reduced to such 
simplicity between two covers as in Dave Hunter’s new 
book ‘ Golf Simplified.’ ’’ —Star. 


FF. WARNER 
MY CRICKETING LIFE 


By P. F. WARNER. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 16/- net. 
Also a few copies only of a limited Edition 
de Luxe, signed by the Author. —30/- net. 


“A veritable picture gallery of famous players.... All 
the great players of the past and present live in these 
pages.... This delightful Post. 


GILBERT L. JESSOP 
A CRICKETER’S LOG 


By GILBERT L. Jessop. Illus. 16/- net. 


“Jessop did more to brighten cricket than all the schemes 
for lengthening wickets or broadening them or turning 
championship tables into mathematical puzzles will ever 
do. On the field he was the living embodiment of aggres- 
sive human energy. ”"—Daily New WS. 


F. R. BURROWS 
LAWN TENNIS 


The World Game of To-day. By F. R. 
BURROWS. Illustrated photo- 
graphs. 16/- net. 
“Mr. Burrows’ treatise can be commended as a sane 
guide to all who wish to become proficient players ; and in 
lawn tennis, as in other games, the greatest pleasure is 
derived by the most efficient.”,—Glasgow Herald. 


MY TOURNAMENTS 


By F. R. Burrows. Illustrated. 12/6net. 


“My ‘plan’ says Mr. Burrows has been to deal first with 
the times when I played tournament tennis myself, and 
secondly, with the incidents and history of the tourna- 
ments—now nearly three hundred in number—at which I 
have held the post of referee and handicapper.” 


E. H. D. SEWELL 
Rugby Football Up-to-Date 


By E. H. D. Sewett. Illustrated from 
photographs. 16/- net. 


“The literature of Rugby football is enriched by E. H. D. 
Seweli’s new book.... His deep knowledge of the tech- 
nique, as well as the history of the game, is undeniable.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., 
Pee : LONDON, E.C. 4 


PRINTS 


Medici Print is a beautiful 

and faithful reproduction 
of the work of some great 
master. There are nearly 300 
subjects to choose from at 
prices from 19/6 to 60/-. 
These charming reproductions 
of the fine paintings of the 
Old Masters when adequately 
framed in The Medici Society’s 
‘“‘ period ”’ frames are the ideal 
decoration for the country 
house. 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
to The Society’s Galleries at the 
addresses given below. ‘Those 
who cannot call are invited to 
send for a complete Illustrated 
General Catalogue (1/-, post 
free). An Illustrated List en- 
titled ‘‘ A Note on Framing,” 
and a Descriptive List of New 
Medici Prints which will be 
sent post free. 


The Medici Society Py 


7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 


and at 63, Bold Street, Liverpool 


ART PUBLISHERS 
TO BM. THE KING 


By Appointment 
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Bennett’s Travel Bureau 


Established 1850. 
The oldest Scandinavian Travel \Bureau 


has now opened a Branch Office in 


LONDON 


at 38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


q This office can supply tickets for NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, and for Continental 
and World Travel. 


(Please note tha‘ being at home in Norway, we are in the best 
position to arrange Tours in Scandinavia.) 


Book your berths on the steamers through us. We will not only give 
you satisfaction and render you service on this side of the North Sea, 
but also on the other. 

Telegraphic Address: BENTRAVBUR, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSEUM 7684 


INSTONE AIR LINE L* 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-BRUSSELS 
2+ HOURS DAILY SERVICE 


BOOK 4 SAFETY, 
THROUGH COMFORT 
ALL USUAL AND 


LONDON-COLOGNE 


IN 445 HOURS DAILY SERVICE 


Telephone: CROYDON 2720 (Exchange 18) Booklet Free cn Application. 
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THE BADMINTON 


me) PLAYER'S NAVY 


Packed in varying devrees of strength to suit every class 
of Smoker, “Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S GOLD LEAF NAVY 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM NAVY CUT 1/= 
PLAYER’S TAWNY NAVY CUT 


PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT Per oz. 103d. 


Also Player's NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. AIRTIGHT TINS at 2/4 and 4/8 respectively. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/11 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 
24for 1/5; 12 for 20 for 114d.; 10 for 6d. 


In Packets and Tins from all Tobacconists and Stores. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd P9435 


LINE 
AUSTRALIA 


Through Bookings to New Zealand and Tasmania 


Regular Sailings ‘of Mail Steamers 


from London to Australian Ports 


Calling at 
GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, PORT SAID, SUEZ, 
COLOMBO, FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, and BRISBANE. 


Saloon Tickets Interchangeable with P. & O. Line 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO. LTD., 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1, and 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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THE BADMINTON 


The Coat You Need 300 Days in the Y ear 
BURBERRY 


& Patterns 


Post Free More than a million people wear 


THE BURBERRY because it is the 
soundest Weatherproof ‘Top-coat 
investment—one that pays for itself 
over and over again in valuable 
service 300 out of the 365 days 
in the year. 


WHEN IT’S WET 
‘THE BURBERRY, woven, proofed 
and made by Burberrys, keeps its 
wearer healthfully dry and comfort- 
able in downpour or drizzle. 


WHEN IT’S CHILLY 
or there’s a keen wind blowing, 
THE BURBERRY provides all 
the warmth desirable although it 
is remarkably light in weight. 


WHEN IT’S WARM 


\ with odds on rain, THE 
NS BURBERRY, free rubber 
Every 
Burberry 


worn even on the closest day, with- 


out discomfort from overheating. 


label. 
WHATEVER THE WEATHER 
28 Years’ Constant Service THE BURBERRY) is always the 


“T am sending you The Burberry you right coat. Its distinguished 
made for me in 1892. For 28 years it has design adapts it for every time, 
been in constant use; walking, riding, driv- place and purpose, whilst its 
ing, motoring, shooting and fishing. In all unique weather-resisting properties 
sorts of weather it has always kept me dry, enable the sportsman to face the 
warm and comfortable and I never feel its worst conditions, assured that his 
weight. It is @ good old friend.” health and comfort are completely 


—F. R. Clovelly. protected by 


THE BURBERRY 


"The Worlds Best Weatherproof 


BURBERRYS HAYMARKET S.W.1 LONDON 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; and Provincial Agents 


Burberrys Ltd. 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


NO. 327. VOL. LVIII. 
OCTOBER, 1922 


CONTENTS 


TWO ON THE GREEN. By A. C. M. Croome 431 


RACING AT NEWMARKET IN OCTOBER 
By Alfred E. T. Watson - - - 434 


THE COMING HUNTING SEASON. By‘ Ton” 437 
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THE RUGBY OUTLOOK. By F. |. Watson 452 
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A DISCOURSE ON GUNS. By Major G. Burrard 460 
AUTUMN SALMON FISHING. By H.T. Sheringham 463 
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LORD LONSDALE 


Much too well known to need any 
description. Has _at last» had the 
pleasure of leading in a classic winner. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


ll-round sportsman on horse and afoot. 
New Captain of the Royal and Ancient 
St. Andrews. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE —All Editorial Com- 
munications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Windsor House, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4_ MSS. and photographs should 
bear he name of the sender. They will 
be carefully considered, and, if accom- 
panied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, 
will be returned if unsuitable for 
publication. While every care is 
taken, we are not responsible for loss, 


The Subscription to the BADMINTON MAGAZINE is 
15/- per annum everywhere, post free. Rezistered at the 
General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Mazazine Post. 


JACK HOBBS Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. Mr. P. G eee ; 
One short of his hundredth century. Who has had . bony a season with 


STEVE DONOGHUE 


ound to head the winning jockey list 
once more. 


Mr. W. J. TILDEN 


Who wins Lawn Tennis Championships 
and explains how it is done. 


Mr. JESSE SWEETSER 
Winner of the National Amateur Golf Championship, U.S.A. 


Jewellers by appointment 


Six Sovereigns 
in three centuries 
721-1922 


By By appointment 


‘GARRARD. 


COLDSMITHS TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 


A PERFECT REPRODUCTION 
OF A SPECIMEN 
GEORGE |. CUP 
& COVER 


PRIZE CUPS AND TROPHIES 
RACE CUPS PRESENTATION CUPS 
GOLD & SILVER PRESENTATION PLATE 

ANTIQUE SILVER 


94. Albemarle Street London.W 


(Established in the Haymarket 1721.) 
CALCUTTA 
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Then ‘twere well it were done quickly.” 


The Hospitals’ Call 
The Hospitals of London Combined Appeal 


Organized by King Edward's Hospital Fund 


Patron: His Majesty THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALEs. 


Many a man often spends a £5 note on his own pleasure 
and thinks nothing of it. 


Spend a £5 note on others necessity and you will have still 
more pleasure in thinking of it. 


Send a £5 note or multiples of it to :— 
“BADMINTON,” 
25, Bream’s Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Cheques to be crossed London County Westminster G& Parr’s Bank Ltd., Hospitals of 
London Combined Appeal. 


KINDLY MARK ENVELOPES ‘“HOSPES.” 
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SHAVALLO 


(SHAVE-ALL-O) 


The Ideal 
Shaving Soap 


By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Shavallo produces a full 
and copious lather, with 
either hot or cold water, 
which will last on the face 
until the shaving opera- 
tion is completed. The 
hygienic package is quite 
a satisfactory feature of 
Shavallo. It is not pos- 
sible for the white ivorine 
tube to rust. and there 
is no paper or tinfoil 
wrapping round the soap 
to get wet and messy. 


“It’s smart; but it doesn’t.” 


Printed by Messrs. Hupson & Kearns, LtTp., 


Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, London, S.E. 1, for the Proprietors, UNITED 


Press, Lrp., and Published by them at Salisbury Square, "London, E.C. 4. 
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